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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The FarnM JOURNAL offers no premiums, gives no chromos, 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is published monthly and is furnished to 
subscribers at 50 cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash 
in advance. At the expiration of the year the paper is 
stopped, unless renewed. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 


expense of our readers, who are our friends, through the | 
| the fields much now. 


medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every 
body now and henceforth. 
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TOPICS IN 


Itis a wise person who knows what to do nert. 
The wise thing for the reader to do next is to see 
that the leaves of this paper are cut and that the 
back is stitched with needle and thread. 


Under the soiling system no fertilizers to buy, 
provided, of course, that feed is bought liberally. 


In plowing an acre of land you walk eight and 
a quarter miles, if your furrow be one foot wide. 
Remember that when turning down oat stubble 
this fall. 





Practical not Faney Farming. 





Tobacco farming in some sections is interfered 
with by fleas that destroy the young plants soon 
after sefout. Even the fleas have taken to chewing. 


Please remember that the Farm JoURNAL said 
a month or two ago that land plaster, sprinkled 
on those clumps of rank grass caused by the drop- 
pings of cattle, will sweeten the grass so it will 
be eaten. Try it. 


No good farmer will pasture his mowed fields 
much ; some of the very best farmers we know 
do not pasture them at all. Better far grow a 
patch of corn fodder to cut for your cows. If you 
want a good crop of hay next year don’t pasture 


A well equipped workshop will do much to 
make the boys more interested in farm work, and 
tend strongly to keep them at home when they 
might be tempted to go to the village or elsewhere. 
With such a shop or workroom the rainy days 
may all be turned to good account and many a 
dollar may be saved for the bank in the course 
of the year. 


INSURE YOUR CROPS. 

The crops are mostly in, or soon will be, and 
now they ought to be insured. Get a good and 
tight policy in a company that is under liberal 
management, and none other. A company that 
meanly tries to sneak out of paying losses when 
there is a fire, through some trifling flaw in the 
policy, ought to be avoided. A policy in a com- 
pany of that character is a delusion and a snare. 
Do not postpone the matter a day or away may 
go your year’s crops in smoke. 


C00! C00! 000! 

Being a ‘‘chore boy,” and to drive the cows 
from the pasture was not. always looked upon as 
pleasant task in the days of our youth. Especi- 
ally was this the case if it rained, or we were in a 
hurry—as boys are apt to be—for at such times 
the cows were seldom to be found except at some 
remote corner, as if seeking to make all the 
trouble possible. 

No amount of coaxing would start the contrary 
animals from their retreat. With our years we 
have learned—yes, our cows—to come to the bars 
night and morning by simply baiting them with a 
handful of meal slightly seasoned with salt. By 
being regular as to milking-time the cows seldom 
fail to be on hand or need going after if within 
the hearing of our voice. 


Belchertown, Mass. A. B. H. 
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HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 25. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I see the Farm JouRNAL is an advocate of 
mules for farm work. You are right, as usual. 
The prejudice against these useful animals among 
farmers is inexcusable and ought to be eradicated. 

My experience with mules dates from boyhood, 
when on my father’s farm, where they were held 
in high esteem. 

Three things can be said in their favor: First, 
they are hardy and healthy, rarely becoming dis- 
eased or getting hurt; second, they are long- 
lived and capable of doing farm work about thirty 
years, or fully ten years longer than horses ; 
third, the annual cost of feed is one-third less than 
that of horses, or say thirty dollars. 

[Thirty dollars for one mule is sixty for two, 
or the interest on one thousand dollars, a sum 
that placed at interest in forty years would in- 
crease to nearly four thousand dollars, the value 
of any farm where one pair of animals can do the 
work.] 

Fourth, a pair of good-sized mules will stand 
as much farm work—the regular plowing, thresh- 
ing, hauling, marketing, driving on the road, &c., 
as a pair of horses. Fifth, some mules are not 
kickers. The general opinion is that all mules are 
kickers. Some mules are not stubborn ; most men 
think they all are. 

I admit, however, that all have the bump of 
firmness well developed, but no man or animal 
ever yet existed that amounted to anything useful 
that did not have that bump large. 

Stability and firmness are excellent characteris- 
tics ; it is the perversion of these traits that can- 
not be commended. It is an unjust judgment 
held by mankind against mules that, as a class, 
they are stubborn, whereas they are only firm. 

Stubbornnessisa trait in men and mules induced 
and cultivated oftentimes by the ignoranuce, bad 
temper and contrariness of those who have charge 
of their early training. 

I have had some recent experience with mules 
that has not yielded unmixed satisfaction. I 
bought a pair last winter. One is a bad mule ; the 
other is a good one. The one is very bad; the 
other very good. One is named Peter, the other 
Jake. The former possesses all the good qualities 
that such an animal should have. He has spirit, 
is sound in wind and limb, is docile, quiet and safe. 
He secks, at all times, to find out what his driver 
wishes him to do, and then does it cheerfully, and 
to the best of his ability. He possesses an intelli- 
gence beyond that of any horse lever owned. He 
is affectionate and seems to take a personal— 
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almost hu 
of him. If he should die my man (John) would 
mourn bis loss as the dearest friend. The affection 
that cxists between those two is really touching. 
As for kicking, or of entertaining a vicious thought 


n—interest in those who have charge 





of injury to any one, such a thing in Peter is quite 
i pe ible, 

If all mules were like Peter, I am satisfied that 
farm work would mostly be done by mules, and 
the prejudice that now exists against them would 
melt away like mists in the morning sun. 

But, Jake, confound him! is a beast of another 
order. Lazy! Lazy don’t begin to express it. 
It don’t touch the Balky! If you never 
saw Jake balk, you haven't the faintest shadow of 
an idca what balkiness means. Kick! Jiminy ; 
you ought, for once, to sec Jake kick. Stand out 
in front of him, five feet away, raise up a hand as 
if to stroke his nose—where are you? Gointo his 
stall to throw a set of harness on his back once. 
Yes, only once! 

Run! He has never had a chance yet to run 
away that he didn’t do it. His determination is 
deep set to sinash every wagon on the place and 
to kill everybody that drives him, which he would 
have done before this were it not for the restraining 
power of Peter. He hasn't one redeeming trait. 

Try him in the corn. He won't walk between 
the rows at all, but cuts across the ficld with the 
cultivator at an angle of thirty degrees and pays 
He seems to think that 
‘*whoa” means to go ahead. Try him, too, at 
the plow, in sod. He lets Peter pull the plow. 
Try riding him in at noon and he goes pitching 
up and down, like a ship in a tempest, until you 
land on your head, very likely with your neck 
cracked. 

Take him to the The black- 
smith is a maimed man for life and remains forever 
a limping reproach to you. 

And the beast cribs. He rubs his tail. One eye 
is blind. Heis curbed. He paws his stable. He 
gnaws his manger. He breaks his hitching halter 
and has to be tied with a two-inch rope. He lies 
down and gets his legs fast in his stall and keeps 
you awake all night banging the joists overhcad 
with his hecls. One thing is good—his appetite 
though his digestion is poor. He cats one-third 
more than Peter but keeps as thin as a church 
mouse, 

Such is Jake. He is for sale. I wish to dispose 
of him, and get a proper mate for Peter, and then 
I think I shall have as good a team as any farmer 
in Montgomery county. 

Now my experience and observation concerning 
mules in general are that they are not all Pcters 
nor all Jakes, that there are many Pcters and few 
Jakes, and that the few Jakes have ruined the 
reputation of the whole family and banished them 
from our farms, very much to our pecuniary loss. 

Therefore, for my part, I will buy a match for 
Peter and give Jake away to my worst enemy, or 
to some proud, stuck-up fellow who needs humb- 
ling to fit him for the other world. 


ASC: 


no atteation to whoa! 


shop to be shod. 


- CHESTNUT CULTURE. 
BY SAMUEL C. MOON. 

I would offer some suggestions in favor of 
planting the chestnut. Some of the recommen- 
dations are, the utility of the wood, rapidity of 
growth, carly maturity, the disposition to sucker 
after being cut down, and fruitfulness; the nuts 
being a source of considerable profit aside from 
the timber. 

Loudon says, in his Encyclopedia of Plants, 
‘*the American chestnut differs so little from the 
European that no specific distinction can be 
drawn.” 

The chief distinguishing feature is in the habit 
of growth; the European forming a lower, com- 
pact, rounded head, more in the style of an apple 
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tree, than the American variety. The nuts of 
the European are generally larger, but less sweet 
and rich while raw, although when boiled or 
roasted they are scarcely inferior. 

Cultivation tends toimprove the size of the nuts, 
but the fact that a chestnut tree came from Europe 
or was raised in America from large, iniported 
seed is no security that it will produce large fruit. 
Imported trees and trees raised from imported 
seed are generally tender in this latitude of the 
United States, and are more or less injured by se- 
vere winters; many are killed the first year and 
but few ever attain to bearing size. Trees raised 
from seed produced in this country are generally 
hardy, but it is necessary in chestnuts, whether 
native or foreign, as in other trees that are planted 
for fruiting, that they should be grafted with 
some good variety, in order to secure satisfactory 
results. 

The chestnut can be grafted successfully wher 
small, about as casily as the cherry ; the advan- 
tages gained thereby are the securing of prolific 
trees, nuts of large size and best quality, and ear- 
lier fruitfulness, the last item being an important 
consideration. Seedling trees usually come into 
bearing when about ten or fifteen years old and 
grafted ones of the best kinds commence to bear 
about six to eight years after working. 

We think there is no doubt that chestnut or- 
chards will pay as well as other kinds of fruit. 
There are trees of the European variety in this 
country that are entircly hardy and very produc- 
tive of cxtra fine nuts. We have such a tree about 
twenty-five years old which has born regularly for 
several years; the past season it yielded cighty 
quarts of chestnuts that averaged about seventy 
nuts to the quart. The product of an orchard of 
such trees as this at the usual high price that 
large nuts command would yield a handsome 
revenue. 

The chestnut secms to prefer the sides and 
neighborhood of hills and mountains, with a dry, 
sandy or gravelly soil, although it will grow on 
almost any soil except a wet one, and does not 
appear to grow more rapidly in the richer soils than 
on the poorer ground. Lands utterly worthless 
for cultivation may be made to yield quite an in- 
come by planting them with chestnuts. 

As an ornamental tree in open ground the 
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CLYDESDALE STALLION. 


chestnut is one of the finest that we have, form- 
ing a round spreading head, and is suitable for 
shade about the buildings, on the lawn or in the 
pasture fields. It requires careful handling when 
transplanted and the branches should be cut back 
very severely. 

Morrisville, Pa. 


TOPS UP OR DOWN. 
TIow shall Si nee posts be scf? 

The Farm JouRNAL says several farmers are 
after me for saying that fence posts should be sct 
top down. I still say so, and will give some cxpc- 
rience. 

In 1829 my father planted a gate post top down. 
That post was still standing, and pretty sound, in 
1870—forty-one years after. In 1845 I myself set 
a line fence. The posts made mostly top down, 
and in 1877 most of these, top down, were still 
standing, whilst all that were made butt down had 
rotted off and had been replaced. In 1847 I split 
a post, cut and made two posts about the same 
size, and on purpose to ascertain which was the 
right way, made one butt down and the other top 
down, planted them at the ends of a panel of good 
new cedar rail fence. The last time I examined 
that fence was about 1870, when I found that the 
one made top down was still standing where I had 
planted it twenty-three years before, and was a 
pretty good post yet. But the one inadc butt 
down had rotted off and was replaced by anothcr 

In 1861, when I had bought the farm I now 
own, there were two good hitching posts, sawed 
the same size, standing about eight feet apart. 
The one planted butt down has rotted off and is 
gone, whilst the one top down is sound and is still 
standing where it has been for twenty years, and 
I donot know how muchlongcr. These arc facts 
under my own obscrvation. 

If any one will examine the old posts where a 
fence is being re set, they will find that the sound- 
est posts are those that have been made top down ; 
the others are rotted and the fence has to be reset. 

Newtown, Pa., 5 mo, 39, 1881. Isaac Eyre. 

A garden horse drill and hoe, such as the Planet 
Jr., are almost indispensable on a farm where 
proper attention is given to the fruit and vegetable 
garden. 
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PES SOLE SEES 
The old rule of one cow to four acres of farm 
land must be changed to two, and after a while to 
three, and eventually to four cows to four acres. 


By pasturing hogs, feeding them green cut 
fodder, and sugar beets, through the summer and 
fall, they ean be made to pay here in the Middle 
‘tates, in spite of Western competition. 


A great many caives have been shipped West 
within the last twelve months to grow up with 
the country. This is better than to make veal of 
them, but would it not be better for Eastern farm- 
ers to raise their own mileh cows than to buy 
them? We think it would be. 


It would seem to be about time fur breeders of 
horses to turn their attention towards encouraging 
the very valuable quality of fast walking. Millions 
are wasted yearly on the fast trotters, which are 
of no benefit to the farmers: while not a cent goes 
for the development of fast walkers. Yet a fast 
walker is a prize. 


Did any of our readers try rubbing carbolic 
acid soap on the necks and legs of their horses, 
as recommended a year ago, to keep off flies ? 
Try it now. Take a dry cake of soap and apply 
after grooming. Sponging with water in which 
black walnut leaves have been boiled 20 minutes, 
is said to give animals relief from the torment of 
flies. Try it and report. 


SHOEING THE HORSE. 
Some important things to be considered, 
(BY A VETERAN HORSEMAN AND FARMER.) 

The function of the frog until quite recently 
was entirely misunderstood. Blacksmiths used 
to cut it away so the horse would not hurt him- 
self by pounding on it, whereas it was made like 
an anvil to be pounded on. It is the heart of the 
foot from which springs the life and vitality and 
health of the organ, and to preserve these condi- 
tions it must be used. Now with some kind of 
feet it is much more important than with others, 
owing to the predisposition of some feet to con- 
traction of the heel. Whenever the natural growth 
of the foot lifts the frog from the ground, the horse 
must have his feet pared down, and shoes changed 
as often as the case requires it. While some 
horses require shoeing only when the shocs wear 
out, others should be shod every four weeks. 

Endeavor to keep the foot as near as possible 
the size and shape it would be if the horse were 
running wild, and when getting a straight walled 
foot shod do not be afraid to pare the foot away 
to its proper size. Should the toe become too 
long cut it back ; if the blood begins to show, no 
harm will arise from it, only the horse should 
have a few duys rest or moderate use after it, the 
sensible sole will recede back towards the heel, 
which in turn will expand and the foot regain a 
normal condition. 

As desirable as is a good shape to the foot, with- 
out a good thick crust or outer wall the foot is a 
poor one and without much service. Thisisa 
point difficult to arrive at, except by the aid of the 
smith. There is no rule to adhere to in shocing 
horses, owing to the different shapes and capa- 
bilities of the feet. The flat foot horse should 
have in his shoe at least cight nails, while the 
narrow foot with vertical walls should have the 
least quantity re juis:te to security, and these 
should be well tow :rds the toc, so as not to pre- 
vent the heel expa.ding or produce contraction. 
The flat foot is wee <, the other is strong ; one re- 
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quires support, the other should be weakened. But 
all remedies should be gradual in their operations. 
Salem, N. J. 


BRAW LADDIE. 

We present a portrait of this magnificent horse, 
which is but one of a very large and fine collection 
of Clydesdalesimported by Powell Bros. of Spring- 
boro, Crawford Co., Pennsylvania. This firm has 
already brought from Scotland the present year 
five cargoes of horses, and another is on the way. 

We would like our farmer readers to look into 
the merits of this breed of horses and see if it is 
not the kind of blood they need for heavy farm 
work and road hauling. Such an animal as the 
one pictured here ought to be found in every 
township in the country, or the Farm JouRNAL 
doesn’t know anything about it. ‘‘ Blood will 
tell,” one well bred animal out-working and out- 
lasting two scrubs. Those interestedin improved 
stock should send for Powell’s catalogue and 
study up the Clydesdales. 


WHICH IS THE BEST CHURN? 
An Offer. 

WILMER ATKINSON—Dear Sir:—We read in a 
recent number of the Farm JOURNAL that you 
were undecided which was the best churn. Now, 
just for information for your readers, please read 
our Wisconsin Dairymen, which we send you. 
Then, if you have any farmer friend, whom you 
believe would tell the truth, we will send him one 
that he may try, and report to the editor, so that 
you may not have any more doubts on this question. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. Cornisu & CurRTIs. 

We expect all our ‘farmer friends” to speak 
the truth; often it isthe truth that hurts. Will 
some one of our readers send for a C. & C. churn 
and give it a trial under the above offer ?—Eb. 


BUTTER-MAKING APPLIANCES. 
We have frequently referred to tie Lilly butter- 
worker in these columns as a valuable helper ia 
family butter-making and have regularly adver- 
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tised it for the past two or 
three years. It is made in 
this city by Mr. Tricbels, 
at 316 Race street. Fig 1. 
shows the machine, though 
not a good picture. We 
refer the reader to Mr. T. 
for circulars and testimo- 
nials. There can be no 
doubt that the Lilly is a 
valuable implement, or 
that those who have pur- 
chased it are generally pleased with its workings. 

The Reid butter-workcr is represented in Fig. 2. 
This, too, has been 
several years before 
the public, and is 
being used in thou- 
sands of individual 
dairies, in all parts 
of the country, and 
we belicve with sat- 
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jsfaction. 

Fig. 3. represents Reid’s 
I. X. L. Butter Printer, a 
handy appliance, made by 


the same gentleman that 
manufactures the worker. 
It is self-guaging, cxact, and 
labor-saving. Mr. Reid’s 
address is 26 South 16th St., 
this city. 





Fig. 4. shows Rapp’s Butter Printer, made by ° 


B. R. Rapp, West Chester, Pa. Itis adapted to 
extensive dairies and creameries, where it is being 
rapidly introduced. Though not advertised in the 
FARM JOURNAL, we place a high estimate upon 
Rapp’s Printer. 




















Fig. 5. represents the Lincoln Patent Creamery 
Can, advertisec o1 page 158, which is said by the 
patentee to get all the cream up “in less than ten 
hours with ordinary well or running water, and 
in two hours with ice-water.” 

The cost of the Lilly Butter-Worker is we believe 
from $12 to $18, according to size; Reid’s costs 
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somewhat less; Reid's Printer from $10 to #13 
including Prints; Rapp’s from $23 to $28. 

We have been very careful, inthe above remarks, 
to give no undue praise to any implement, and 
would advise our readers, before purchasing, to 
send for circulars, with testimo- 
nials of those that have used 
them, and be fully informed before 
parting with their moncy. We 
have only noticed such articles of 
dairy use as we believe possess 
merit, and are worth examination. 

We would again, in this con- 
nexion, refer to Garrett & Bu- 
chanan’s butter wrappers, made 
of waxed paper, and suggest to 
every dairyman to send for a trial 
package, costing only #1.00 by 
mail. We hope this wrapper will prove a good 
thing. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
CREAMERIES. 

A correspondent in Western Pennsylvania que- 
ries concerning creameries: (1) Whatis the cost 
of apparatus and machinery for acreamery of 300 
or 400 cows? (2) How many pounds of cheese on 
an average can be made from 100 pounds of milk ? 
(3) What do Eastern factories usually pay formilk ? 
(4) Which pays the best, a factory manufacturing 
cheese alone, or butter and cheese both ? (5) From 
the present outlook is it an encouraging enterprise 
toengagein? (6) Where can cheese apparatus 
and implements be bought the cheapest 7? 

(1) The cost of a building for 500 cows—and it 
is best to have that numbcr—is about $2500 ; 
equipments in dairy fixtures $1250; engine and 
fixtures $250; miscellaneous $1000; total about 
$5000. (2) Anew Bucks Co. creamery obtained 
7.77 pounds of cheese from 100 pounds of milk. 
(The same creamery last winter made 214 pounds 
of butter from 100 pounds of milk.) (3) In the 
winter season about 334 cents per quart; in 
summer less, according to the price of butter. 
(4) Butter and checse both. (The new creameries 
in these parts principally make butter, the cheese 
being of an inferior kind, or skim-milk cheese). 
(5) Yes, if conducted by private individuals who 
have capacity for conducting any business re- 
quiring intelligence, energy and perseverance. 
(6) Apparatus can be bought of J. B. Marquis, 
Norwich, N. Y., John Jamison, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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or of Childs & Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Much useful information on the creamery ques- 
ion can be found in Dr. A. M. Dickie’s little 10 
cent pamphlet, which may be obtained by address- 
ing the author at Doylestown, Pa. 


STOCK FEEDING. 

month ruta baga seed 
should go into the ground. Ruta bagas are much 
better than common turnips for stock. Drillin 
rows two and a half feet apart. Spread Super- 
phosphate along the row at the rate of 500 pounds 
to theacre. Donotridgeup much. Ittakes two 
pounds of seed to the acre. Several of our adver- 
tisers supply pure and good seed. Thin out the 
plants to say nine inches apart in the rows. A 
good many hundred bushels can be taken from 
an acre. Fed to milch cows next winter they 
will be greatly relished and prove a most valuable 
addition to the more solid food provided for the 
animals. Six bushels are equal in nutriment to 
one bushel of corn meal. A piece of orchard 
ground can be selected or a sod that is to go in 
with corn next spring. The Purple Top yellow 
variety is the best for cattle feeding. 


RUTA BAGAS FOR 
By the middle of the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

It has been too much the custom with dairymen and 
farmers to sacrifice calves at birth; or sell them for 
veals at a few weeks old, to save the milk that these would 
consume ; but that practtce will soon come to an end, or 
butter will be worth its weight in silver, and new milk 
sell for as much as whiskey with the tax on. 


A. F. R. writes for the name of some farmer in Ohio 
who is engaged in soiling his stock. Will some Ohio 
subscriber answer? 

Separate the lambs at once from breeding ewes if you 
want early lambs nextspring. Turn in the buck about 
the first of August. 

One trouble with serving milk in the cities in 
glass jars is that the city people won’t wash the jars 
and complain if the milk spoils. 


Immediately after shearing, ticks leave the sheep for 
the longer wool of the lambs. The lambs thus infested 
should be dipped in Little’s Chemical Fluid. This dip 
is also death to lice on cattle and fleas on dogs, 

I have used Higgin’s English Salt and consider it 
superior to Ashton’s. I ordered Higgin’s Salt but the 
Ashton’s was sent me and I returned the Ashton’s. 

Elmo, Wis., March, 9, 1881. O. M. RicHARDs. 


It is becoming pretty well understood by successful 
dairyman that a cow should never be allowed to shrink 
in her milk at any season by reason of short pasture or 
lack of milk producing food, for if she does, she can- 
not be fully be brought back even by after liberal 
feeding. 

Every day a hog goes without full feed from July to 
October is a ioss tothe farmer. Push him right along 
before the weather gets cold. Clover pasture, green 
corn fodder, with moderate rations of corn will do the 
business. 

George Elkington tried the light rubber bands around 
the teats of an easy milker to prevent her losing milk ; 
result, sore teats and a deal of trouble. Did he use 
wide bands and put thick paper under them to equal- 
ize the pressure? 


Every farmer must have noticed cattle chewing 
bones, pieces of wood, etc. This comes from some dis- 
arrangement of the functions, and needs correcting. 
For this purpose it is said that wood ashes is good. 

I have used Higgin’s Eureka Salt for the last year 
and consider it superior to any other salt and I have 
tried them all. B. A. RINGER. 

Lisbon Creamery, Lisbon, Iowa, March 14, 1881. 
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Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this ‘paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Jour nal, 





PURE POLAND ‘CHIN A PIGS now — for 
shipment, 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weighing 
725 to 900 Ibs., dressed; also Plymouth Rock eggs. 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem county, N. J. 


a OR SALE .—THORGUG HBRED BE RK- 
SHIRE PIGS of the best strains eligible to peed 
in herd book. Also Jersey Red Figs, pure bred and good 
stock. Send for a e List. _Addre 
Ss. P. FERGUS, Ww ‘ashington, Pa. 


A E me... CHROMO C — New Styles. 10 cts. 
Agents wanted. L. JONES & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 











5 £820 Sey Sample worth #5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FOR SALE. 


EGISTERED JERSEY COW “ Brunette of 
Jersey 8049.’ Imported by Fowler, in 1879. Dark 
fawn, tull black points. A pe rfect cow. Due to calve July 
25th. In calf to “‘ Silas,” a grandsire of Niobe 99. Will sell 
her low. Also he 1 bull calf, 9 months old. 
J. TRAINER, Linwoop, Del. Co., Pa. 


AYRSHIRE CALVES. 


Choice bull calves from my prize Bull * Excelsior” and 
deep milking cows, for sale at low prices. Phx otograph of 
Excelsior on application. M. FAIRWE: ATHER, 

McI sANE, Erie Co., Pa. 


Small White Yorkshires 


of the best blood in the land. Five sows and one boar 
9 mos. old, One boar 3 yrs. old. All perfect beauties. 
Will be sold low, the lot or sin, eye For prices and pedi- 
greesaddress L. R. SCHN Y, Fairview, Maryland. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Now on hand a choice lot of Chester White, Jersey Red, 
Yorkshire, Berkshire and Poland Cuina Pigs. Also Cots- 
wold and Southdown Lambs and Yearlings, Scotch Collie 
Pups, etc. Write o pric es and particulars. 

ATLEE BURPEE & CO 
219 and Ooi C hurch Street, Philade iphia, Pa. 


$1000 SAVED 


In Grass and Fences by the use 
of ROCK’S IMPROVED 
TETHERS, for tethering 
cows, horses and other animals 
in ps usture. No fences needed, 
all the waste grass utilized. 
Send for circular and informa- 
tion how to tie and what to tie 
with. Address 
EUGENE ROCK, 

Glen Head, Queens Co., 











New York. 


CLARK PETTIT, Pro. 
prietor of the Centreton Stock 
Farm and Nurseries, near 
SALEM, N. J.,will send free 
to any address received by 
postal card or letter, an 


GENUINE ERSEY HE B SWINE 


Fed in his The ory A EDS 
with prices of Stock for sale —de hk VINE 
ot animals weigteling from 1000 Ib to 1200 fb each. 
Also 25 Choice Southdew n Yearling Buck: 
and Buck Lambs, bred from the choicest and most 
fashionable importations now ready at reasonable pri- 
ces. Address as above for pricesand full particulars. 


A Specialty. 

75 to 100 
Pedigree pigs 
for delivery in 
June, six weeks 


to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also BROWN LEGHORN (prize-winners) EGGS @ $1. 
per doz., and B. R. G. Game Bantam eggs for Hatching im- 
ported, (@ 1. = per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. C, W. CANFIELD, Athens, Bradf'd Co.,Pa. 


Eureka Tem Herd of Berkshire and 


CHESHIRE SWINE. Pigs 2 to 6 months old for sale. 
All bred from from our prize-winning animals. We claim 
the best breeding animals of the above breeds in the State. 
Don’t take our word for it, but examine the awards of the 
Judges of om State Fair for the a ust three years. 

. MILTON BRUGLER, Mount Hermon, N. . 


THE GENUINE. 


ANCHARD ( THE BEST 


Five sizes made for family Dairies. Four Sizes for Factory 
use, They continue to be the Standard Churns of the 
country. nd fora Churn or Descriptive Circular, to the 
Sole manufacturers, PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Joncord, N. H. 






















The People Have Proclaimed 


THE CLYDESDALE 


The King of Draft Horses! 


Five importations for 1881 already received, another on 
the way and still others to Follow from time to time. 





Constituting the LARGEST and FINEST Collection 
ever seen on the American Continent, of the 
best and most popular strains, inchoate oe the get 

and Geen endants of - greatest PR 
NERS OF SCOTLAND, and 
among them the ie horse 
rat ever crossed the 
Atlantic that ee poo held the GREAT CHALLENGE CUP. 


POWELL BROS., 


Springboro, Crawf’d Co., Pa. 


The Most Extensive Importers of Clydesdales 
in America. 


Also extensive breeders of HAMBLETONIANS and 
other desirable strains of ‘TROTTING STOCK, and Lamores rs 
and breeders of HOLSTEIN and DEVON C ATT LE, feel 
fully justified in saying that their experience, their fac ilities, 
and the extent of their business, enable them to offer induce- 
ments to any wishing to pure he 1se EITHER CLASS of stoc 
NOT po nomppoed BY ANY FIRM IN THIS COUNTRY. Prices 
low. Terms 

ALL STOC K %G UARANTEED AS GOOD AS REPRE- 
SENTED. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues sent free. 
Address as above. Mention the FARM JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN R. 


BUTTER WRAPPE 


"ech: [Made of Waxed Paper. 


After two years’ test thousands are using and recommend- 
iug them as Superior inallres spects to butter rags. 
Universally admitted to be entirely satistactory and very 
economical to use. Ask your groc er for them, and if Le 
hasn’t them in store, we will send a sample pac kage of 500 
sheets, size 9x12 inches, by mail, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of $1.00. Satisiaction guaranteed vod money re- 
funded. Originated and manufactured only 
Sample SHEETS sent \GARRETT & BU CHANAN, 

on receipt of 3-. Nos. 3,3 and 7 Decatur St., 
cent stamp. / Philadelphia, Pa. 


, PEN iONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers, mothers or 
children, Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 
for loss of finger,toe.eye or ruptnre,varicose veins 
or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY, 
PATENTS procured for Inventors, Soldiers 
land warrants procured, boughtand sold, Soldiers 
and heirs apply for yourrights at once. Send 
stamps for e Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. We 
can refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients. 
Address N.W. Fitz Seraldé Co. Pension & 
PATENT Att’ys, Lo a a 588, Washington, D. C. 








LEWIS’S COMBINATION FORCE PUMP. 


MAKES THREE MACHINES, 


fee [LEWIS COMBINATION FORCE PUMP |romel 
o_o 





CUTS oN BORDER SHOW a] 
The THREE COMBINATIONS 


I challenge the world for its equal. 
separate y ~—h mond For svringing fruit trees infected with insects of any kind it stands unrivaled. 


Circular, Price-list and Terms to Agents, etc. 


’ Over 15,000 sold 


Jan do from 8 to 5 acres per day. 


IS THE BEST PUMP IN THE WORLD. 
ANOTHER NEW IMPROVEMENT IS LEWIS’S 


PATENT SPRAY ATTACHMENT, 


can change from solid stream to spray instantly. 


DONT FAIL TQ READ THIS SPLENDID OFFER. 


I will send a sample Pump, express paid, to any express station 
in the U. 8. or Canadas for $5.50. Regular retail price $6.00, 
Weight, 414 Ibs. 

Ialso manufacture, separate, the 


Length, 32 inches. 











Price—postpaid—Zinc, $1.25: Polished Brass, $1.75. 


in 7 months. 


Thee pound of Paris Green will give an acre three 
Send for Illustrated 


I give the names and addresses of many of my agents who make from $10 to 


$30 in a single day; also a long list.of my customers, each of whom have bought ifm ee BO to 99000 « of these goods in from 1 to 


3 weeks time. 


You can make trom $10 to $20 > day. AGENTS WANTED E 


. LEWIS, Catskill, New York. 


C 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 
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attempted to raise fowls in the ordinary way, 
and from similar causes. A person who can- 
not ‘‘run” a half dozen sitting hens properly 
need not expect to manage an incubator suc- 
cessfully. In both cases there is need of strict 
attention to business ; some knowledge of the con- 
ditions of successful incubation, to which may be 


! 
there would be much more space for feeding the | 
small ones, 

Better still, make a coop six or eight feet long, 
two feet wide and one foot or more high, roofed | 
to keep the rain out, boarded up on one long side 
and both ends, the other long side with lath three 
and @ quarter inches apart, lath to go up and 
down, then along trough in the back part of it | added patience and a certain tact not possessed 
for the feed. The roof or parts of it should be ; by every one. Ofcourseagood machineisessen- | 
loose to remove it in putting the feed in. | tial to success, just as good hens are essential in 

Farmer. | hatching after the old method. 

There is reason to believe that there are several 

good incubators manufactured. The principal 
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THE FIRST MARKET THE BEST. 

It is the season now when broilers are in demand 
at the seashore and other summer resorts. It is 
about as profitable to sell the chickens now at the 
price they will bring as to keep them longer and 
feed them and run the risk of loss by disease. 
The time to sell your chickens is in the first market. 
Get them ready as soon as you can and sell them 
as soon as they are ready. It will be well to kcep 2 awh 
a few of the earliest pullets to lay in the fall, and | EpiTor Farm Journat :—The following is a | = 
the best ones to keep over for next year, but | correct statement of the number of eggs laid by 

| my fowls for the five months ending March 81st., 
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peesseas 


see Sr 


BUSY HENS. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





cockerels, and any that are off in color or shape | 


or size or any other important quality are all to be 
sold as soon as a market offers. 


CLEAN HOUSE NOW. 
Clean up and disinfect the poultry quarters now. 


The heated term is at hand, and vermin and | 
| laid more eggs in December and January than 


effluvianeed attending to. Remove all the utensils, 
from the chicken house, and give it 4 thorough 
washing with coal oil or with carbolic acid and 
water. Burnsome sulphur and shavings saturated 
with carbolic acid in the building keeping it closed 
as tightly as possible in the meantime. When 
this is done then whitewash thoroughiy with hot 


lime wash, going over the whole interior surface. | 


Clean out and thoroughly cleanse the nest boxes, 
make new nests in them and then put all in place 
again. This will keep things sweet and whole- 


| and 23 White-crested Black Polish. 


1881. I have 40 hens and pullets. During No- 
vember they laid 132 eggs, in December 120, in 
January 236, in February 536, and in March 788, 
or an average of over 25 eggs per day for that 
month. My stock consists of 17 Plymouth Rocks 
In laying I 
find these two breeds about equal. The P. Rocks 
the Polish, but in February and March the Polish 
took the lead. 
Laneaster Co., Pa. J. W. Bruck aRT. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 

Very likely some of the Farm JourNAL readers 
will try their luck at hatching out chicks by ma- 
chinery. The writer’s advice to all such persons 


| is, go slowly, at first; beginonasmall scale; get 


a little, yes a good deal, of experience before you 


| white markings. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 


OR SALE.—3 Red Birds, 3 English Goldfinches, 2 

Gold Orioles, 1 English Jay, 1 Brown Thrush. All song 

birds. Prices low. 6 Antwerps, 1 pair Langshans. Address 
FRANK WILSON, Easton, Pa. 


FREE OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 


Fee $5.00 CASH, I will deliver to any R. R. Depot, 
in this or adjoining States, free of transportation, 
(Cockerels are crowing and pul- 





5 young Brown Leghorns. J C 
lets same age). Pure stock and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Also Improved Chester, Berkshire and Essex boars for sale, 
Address W. W. MORTON, RUSSELLVILLE, Ky. 





FOR SALE—A VERY FINE 
THOROUHBRED ENGLISH BULL DOG, 
Well broken, color brown and white, nicely trimmed ears, 
age 2 years, 1 will sell one of my full blood Scotch Colley 
breeding bitches. Sheis very hapdsome and intelligent, of 
good size, color body black, of soft silky hair, with tan and 
There are no finer bred dogs than these. 

A. N. HARVEY, Harveyvit1ez, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


GRIND YOUR BONE MEAL. 


3 














8 2 ris <eep diseases away P aa ae ‘ CRUSH your own oyster shells in 
ome for the fowls aud keep diseases away. launch out into large buildings and expensive ap- the %5.¢ “HAND MILL, Will 
é crush a peck in 13 minutes. Ilustra- 


paratus. That artificial incubation is practicable 
there is now little doubt. But many have failed 
of success as many have failed when they have | 


ted circulars and testimonials fur- 


nished, 
FRANK WILSON 
44 Delaware St., Easton, Pa. 


A GAPE INSTRUMENT. 

Samuel Smith sends us a gape instrument which 
looks as if it would do effective work in removing | 
gape worms from a chicken’s throat. It consists | 
of @ brass wire six inches long with a half inch at 
the end bent back and wound around the wire. 
Into the twist are fastened horse hair in the form | 





teel Barb Wire Fencing 


GALVANIZED OR PAINTED. 













of four loops each a quarter of an neh long. | he 
Samuel says he has taken out eight worms at one | Ow A BARB oe 
. : : | - 
lick. He offers to send by mail a pair of instru- I vl % 

ments for fifteen cents toany P.O. His address | Licensed under all Bottom Patents. } 






Se 


is Bedford, Pa. | 


Tt 
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GIVE PLENTY OF ROOM. 

Do not allow the chicks to crowd one another 
in the coops at night. The birds have grown a 
good deal since they were first put out in the coops 
and they fill them up full sometimes. Many 
chicks are deformed in this way by being over- 
crowded in their coops. Wry tails, crooked 
backs, and deformed breast-bones are among the 
results of putting too many in a coop. Incase of 
large broods, the coops should be exchanged for 
larger ones. In making such changes the new 
coops should be placed at or near the place the | 
old one stood. See that the young birds have | 
room enough. 


~ 





Shows the exact size of our wire and barbs, except that 
the barbs are six inches apart, and not 314, as shown in 
cut, One pound measures 15 feet in length. 

Put up on spools of about 100 pounds. 

The use of Barbed Wire for Fencing is no longer an experiment, but an 
acknowledged necessity, as over one hundred thousand miles of it were put up 
last year, and we confidently expect twice the quantity will be used this year, 
there being no“other material anywhere near as cheap, lasting, or effective. 


Cannot be Injured by Fire, Wind or Water, 
And will last a Century. 


IT DOES NOT INJURE CATTLE. 


Estimating Wire at 12c. a Ib. and Wood Posts at 10c. each, a 
Fence of Four Lines of Wire can be made for 60c. a Rod, or with 
Galvanized Iron Posts, a Perfect and Everlasting Fence for One 
Dollar a Rod. Ask your Merchant for our Wire, or write to us direct. 


We also manufacture STAPLES, POST-HOLE DIGGERS, WIRE STRETH- 
ERS and CUTTERS, IRON POSTS, etc. 
CIRCULARS and SAMPLES BY MAIL to any PART of the World. 
THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA POST HOLE DIGGER. | 


Pp 
> Work done Five Times Quicker and Easier than by the old way. 
NO CLOGGING. NO KNEE WORK. NO BACK ACHE, 


Price, $3.50, delivered to any part of the United States, | 


BUY DIRECT From the MANUFACTURERS, 
Sole Mannfacturers East of Mississippi River, 


IOWA BARB WIRE COMPANY, — 
99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. | 











CAPONS. 

The capon crop of J. W. & T. Black, of Spring- 
field, N. J., recently marketed by Frazer & Son, 
Georgetown, numbered 145 head, and weighed 
1,625 pounds, an average of a trifle over 11 1-5 
pounds per head, not per pair. The heaviest pair 
weighed 291¢ pounds, the lightest 18 pounds. 
The whole netted $520—an average of $7.17 per 
pair. Shall we not all learn about this capon 
business ? 


eseentil tea cg saps er 
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THAT FEEDING COOP. 

I wish to suggest an improvement on that 
chicken feeding coop shown last month. It should 
be boarded part way up on three sides to keep | RASS 
the old ones from putting their heads in, than | "SSSS°S|. SSS 
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objection to them is that they are too high priced 
and contain too many contrivances that are in- 
tended to make them self-regulating. These fix- 
tures make them more expensive and more liable 
to get out of repair, and in the writer’s opin‘on 
are not necessary to a properly constructed incu- 
bator. It is more than probable that in the course 
of ten years or less, incubators will be in common 
and poultrymen, and that they will 
The really 


use by farmers 
be simple, cheap, home-made affairs. 
essential parts of a hatching machine are few and 
simple, and the management of them is not a dif- 
ficult matter when once the general principles of 
incubation are understood. 

These remarks are suggested by a little experi- 
ment made last August with a machine having no 
self-regulating apparatus and run wholly by hot 
water. The result was satisfactory, as 85 per ct. 
of the fertile eggs hatched. With better eggs and 
increased experience more favorable results are 
anticipated. 

Mullica Hill, N. J. 


WIFE ON THE CARE OF 
YOUNG TURKEYS. 

Epitrork Farm JournaL:— Young turkeys 
should have a floor to their roosting place or they 
will get the rheumatism. Feed them often on 
stale bread moistened in curds made from sour 
milk. Keep them penned and fed thus until the 
little turkeys become strong—two or three wecks 
old. Then let your hens go but not too far at first, 
each day allowing them to goa little further. Do 
not attempt to keep them about the house or barn 
or they will never thrive. You must also be 
watchful about lice, which may appear when 
they are two or three days old. The lice can be 
destroyed by putting on some kind of grease, but 
let it not be salty or it will kill the turkeys, and 
not much at a time for that is dangerous, too. 
This has been niy course for several years, and 
have raised each year from 50 to 60 turkeys, a 
flock large enough, I think, for any farm. I hope 
‘Cousin Inez” will let me know whether she 
tries my plan and how she suceeeds.—Mrs. J. J. 


A FARMERS 


FOOT NOTES. 


Will some one answer through the Farm JOURNAL, 
what kind of hens lay white eggs, are frequent setters, 
and make good quiet mothers ? 


When the turkeys are regularly fel every evening 
they learn to come home, which is a good thing for 
them todo. Their feed should consist of cracked corn 
wetted with milk, and curds. This, with the insects 
they find in the fields will keep them growing through 
the warm weather. 


Not a chicken is to be found on Landreth’s great seed 
farms. 
possessing a hen. But guineas in large numbers are 
allowed access to all the grounds, and are considered the 
best insectivorous fowl known. Then, too, they are not 
destructive to the growing crops. 


Many turkeys die off very suddenly by carelessly 
leaving salt in their way. Sometimes the old brine is 
turned out from meat and fish barrels. Sumetimes it is 
left upon rocks, or in troughs, where cattle and sheep 
are salted in the pastures. Put your refuse salt where 
the turkeys cannot find it. W. Clift, of New London 
Co., Conn., says 80. 


When chickens are from six weeks to two months 
old they need not be so carefully restrained from run- 
ning out early in the morning; but until they arrive 
at this age it is best to keep them in their coops in the 
mornings until the dew issomewhat evaporated. They 
may be fed in their coops, and then they will be more 
quiet and contented. They should have either milk 
or water to drink when they are fed. 


What are you getting fur eggs now? What did you 
get for them last January? What will they fetch next 
January? Can you pack your eggs away now to be 
sold next winter? Well, yes, youcan. The secret is to 


All the tenants are forbidden-the privilege of | 


FA RM JOURNA L. 


keep them from the air and keep them in a cool place, 
Put away in ice now, they would come out fresh at 
Christmas. Try it. Try road dust to pack them in; 
try, salt; try slaked lime, wet; try varnish. But be 
sure to keep them in a cool place. You might dig a 
silo, and fill it with fresh eggs! 


Get some fine road dust or garden mould and store in 
barrels or boxes for use in the hen house this hot 
weather. There is no better absorbent; it is cheap, 
easily appiied, keeps down smells, and is in every way 
a good thing to sprinkle about the floors and under the 
roosting perches in the poultry houses. It is but a 
small matter to attend to this, but it is one that will 
amply repay one in thecleanliness and presentableness 
ofthe quarters. It also absorbs and retains the ammo- 
nia from the droppings. Try it. 


Now is the time to feed milk to the young growing 
poultry. Mix with bran and boiled potatoes and a 
little ground oats and pour in troughs in shady places. 
You will be astonished to see how much of this slop 
they will eat. The sun is too hot just now for chicks 
to forage during the middle of the day. They seek 
seek the shade during the heat of the day, and if they 
can find the above described food in troughs where 
they can get at it, they eat frequently. This fare 
mixed with bugs, insects, &c., and a little solid corn at 
night makes them grow finely. 


This is the time of year the poultry need plenty of 
clean water todrink. They havea warm covering and 
feel the heat greatly. A panting hen will drink water 
every few minntes if she can get it, and she should be 
able to get it whenever she wants it. See that the 
water vessels do not get empty. Set them in shaded 
places and fill them up three or fourtimesaday. A 
large vessel, like a keg or bucket, may be placed in a 
suitable position and so managed as to allow water to 
trickle or drop slowly into a shallow vessel within easy 
reach of the birds and thus keep the water always 
within reach. 


July is the time to be on the lookout for minks, 
Their young are now needing food and the older ones 
are foraging for their mutual benefit. They are bad on 
chickens, and will kill and carry off large numbers of 
them if they have a chance. Water courses are the 
habitat of minks and they do not go far in lateral di- 
rections in search of food, but when people are raising 
poultry in the neighborhood of creeks and rivulcts 
they should see that the coops for the young birds are 
of a character to prevent minks from entering. A pair 
of minks will sometimes destroy fifty chickens in a 
single night. Minks are hard to trap, but they may be 
caught sometimes. 


Units, tens, hundreds, thousands, millions, tens of 
millions, &c., is the way to enumerate the chicken lice 
nowadays, if they are left to multiply undisturbed. A 
great many people who profess to be poultry raisers 
| have very little idea of the numbers of these vermin in 
the poultry quarters, and the trouble they cause the 
fowls. Lice are one of the real hindrances to poultry 
keeping, and a greater one than most people suppose. 
If you’are out near your coops in the evening after 
dark and hear the chickens drumming on the coops, 
you may know they are lousy, and are scratching and 
kicking to relieve themselves of the annoyance. Those 
coops need coal-oiling and whitewashing. Attend to 
them. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this’ paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


High- Class Plymouth | ‘Rocks. 
FOUND AT LAST!—The Best Farmer’s Fowl We Have. 
I breed no other kind. They have yellow legs and bills and 
larger in size. I also am breeding es on Ducks, as good as 
there isin this country. Stock and eggs in season. Send 
for circular, E. JOHNSON, Dolington, Bucks Co., Pa. 











Eges For Hatching, 


from Partridge, White, end Black Coch- 
ins, Plym« vat Rocks, B . B. Red Games 
(ist, Phiia..’.9), Houdans. White and B. 
Legh ins at #2 for lyeggs; $3 for26 eggs. 

All packed in new baskets and safe arriv: al 
guaranteea, A tew trios lett of Partridge 
ochins. Whit and Brown Leghorns $5 per tric 
The best at the lowest possible price.” 


HOME re Hi. 





». Motto- 
Write ior Circular. 
iLWITT, 
Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


If you want Eggs for Hatcb- 
ing that are laid by healthy, 
well mated fowls and ere tresh 
and well packed, it will pay 
you to send your address on a 
Postal Card and receive my 
Spring circular & price- 
list. Address 


Light Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks, 
Br OW Leghorns. Mullica Ha, eo 


OLD ELM POULTRY YARDS. 


Light Brahmas, Black Cochins, W. F. Bl’k Spanish, White 
Dorkings, Black, White and Brown Leghorns, P. Rocks and 
Cayuga Ducks. All finely marked and well developed of the 

best strains. Eggs for Hatching at $1.50 per 13 or $2.50 per 
26. Chicks for sale. Address 
R. JAQUES, NEwsury, Mass. 





THE 


EUREKA iNCUBATOR. 


The Eureka is the most reliable and the only perfectly 
automatic machine made. Novices claim to have hatched 
every fertile egg. Send for circular. 

J. L. CAMPBELL, 


Box &4. West Elizabeth, Pa. 


A New Book 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


Price, by mail, singly, 30 cts.; per_dozen, postpaid, $2.50. 
Address the author at Doylestown, Pa. 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 
Little’s Chemical Fluid. 


(Patented in U. S., July 3, 1877.) 





Sure Cure for Scab, Mange and all other skin diseases, 
Ticks, Lice, Worms, Fleas, Hoof Rot and Sore Eyes in sheep 
and lambs. Increase of wool more than pays the 
cost of the Dip. 

Price, per Gallon, $1.80; 10 Gallons and upwards (with 5(e. 
for dray to depot) at $1.60. Send 3-cent stamp for U. S. tes- 
timonals to T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 


Box 504, Baltimore, Md. 


T Ww ALTER, & SONS 
m RS AND SHIPPERS OF 


IMPROVED STOCK 


CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY and “SCOTCH 
SHEPHERD DOGS. Will’ have ready for shipping * 
April, May and June, Chester White, Berkshire and York- 
shire Pigs, Scotch Shepherd Pups, &c. Nowis the time to 
send in your orders if you wish to procure any of the above 
stock. Weare booking orders now for lambs from our Lin- 
coln herd to be shipped in Sept. and Oct. If you wish to 
procure our Descriptive Circular and Prices for 18%1 enclose 

a3c.stamp. TT. WALTER & SONS, West CHESTER, Pa. 


FE. & 0. WAR PRODUCE COMMIS- 


SION MERCHANTS. 
Established 1845. 

Send for circular of great value, giving full instruction for 
shipping POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER and PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 

REFERENCE—Irving National Bank, New York City. 





The most Healthful, 
Delicious, Creamy 
drink ever quafied,an 
affords much amuse- 
ment and pleasure. 
For sale by dealers, 
cj or a package by mail 





in money or stamps. 
= Money returned if not 
as we representit. 


BEAN & BRO, Wholesale Druggists, 
47 & 49 North Second St., Philadelphia. 





Poultry and Pigeons---Highest Class, 


carry ~~ distance. 
Pigeons, bred from imported birds. 
guaranteed. Send for circulars. 


Premium P. Rocks, 8. Leghorns, Langshans, W. C. BI’k 
Polish and Pekin Ducks- 
specimens, very low. 

Eggs from Langshans and mammoth Bronze Turkeys, $3 for 13; ail others $1.59. 

Jacobins, Fans, Tumblers. Antwer 

R. VANDE 


the be ‘st blood in the country. Fine 
Eggs for hatching a specialty, packed to 
Superb F’ incy 
2 to $5 a pair. Satisfaction 
Zahway, New Jersey. 


ys andCarriers $ 


ZERHOVEN, 





DICKIE’S 


POULTRY POWDER. 





Keeps fowls Healthy and Thrifty. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Poultry-keepers will find its 
use very advantageous, 

IT PREVENTS AND CURES DISEASE. 

Wholesale Depot, 602 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 

JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & CO 
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Lit a neighbor occasionally have your Farm Journal 
to read: next December he will want to join your club. 
That is pretty certain, 


Terms, 50 cents a year; 8 copies, one year, $2.00. 
Twelve cents extra is charged c/ub subscribers with- 
in Philadelphia city to cover extra postage. 


This paper is not a tender to some big manufactur- 


ing establishment, It is atub that stands onitsown | 


bottom. 
Tell your readers that your paper is worth all the 

papers I ever had in my house, 
Coopersburg, Pa. 


AARON N. LAROS. 


Farmers who have some nice seed wheat to spare 
ought to advertise it in the August and September 
numbers of the FARM JOURNAL. Four lines will be 
enough and cost only $1.20 per month. 


This is the ‘no premium” paper. Itis not floatedin 
the medium of watches, feed mills, artichokes, cook 
stoves, rubber boots, dictionaries, nor Alderney cows. 
It goes on its meritsasa paper. And it does go. 


All good articles are imitated and Higgin’s English 
Salt isnoexception. Several brands of so-called sifted 
salt are now offered, but grinding up panscale and then 
sifting it with the salt is not the Higgin’s process by a 
great deal. 

At many post-offices we have large clubs, and to 
such the FARM JOURNALS for greater security, are 
often sent in three or four packages. It sometimes hap- 
pens that these packages do not arrive at their desti- 


nation the same day, giving rise to the fear that we | 


have neglected to mail all the papers, and causing 
complaints to be sent in that make the publisher 
unnecessary expense anl trouble. Therefore, we 
say, Wait a day or two before notifying us of the non- 
arrival of papers. 


THE CREAM OF GOOD READING. 
The FarkM JOURNAL contains the cream of good 
reading. For good common sense it is superior to all 
other papers costing three times as much. But aman 


that 1s able to publish as good a paper knows it with- | 


out being told. Your bold opposition to all humbugs, 
patent medicines, &c., meets my warm approval. 

Da. Morris, Kansas. J. H. MORRIS. 

GOOD FOR HEARTIE. 

DEAR Str :—I am only a little girl, not yet six years 
old, but I like your paper, and have got seven of my 
friends to take it with me. Perhaps next year when I 
am older I can get more. 


Excelsior, Minn., March 9, 1881. HEARTIE Woop. 


We contemplate adding some features to the Farm 
Journal next fall that will make it still more acceptable 
to its readers, In our waking moments, and sometimes 
in our dreams, we are planning how we can make our 
little paper more interesting, more attractive and more 
useful to those who patronize it; and we are bent on 
obtaining that 100,000 subscribers within the time speci- 
jied. We do not intend to forget to remind old friends 
that we expect the rousingest clubs next fall and winter 
that were ever heard tell of. We count then on @ hot 
campaign and thirty or forty thousand new subscribers, 
and maybe more than that. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 











. Lawn Mowing Machines. 
Riveted-back and plain Grass Scythes, Grass 
Hooks, Scythe Stones, Scythe Rifles, Emory Stones, 
Grass Border Sheurs, on Knives, Pruning 
Shears, Pruning and Vine Scissors, Flower Scissors, Prun- 
ing and Budding Knives. Ng Wy be 
D. DRETH & SONS, 


Agricultural and Horticultural wah sew de and Seed Ware- 
ouse, Nos. 2l and 23 8. SIXTH St., between Market and 
Chestnut, and No. 4 ARCH St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


U w: ‘sh to purchase CHEAP FARMS 
go to JONAS KEISER, Smyrna, Del. 
Write for information. Enclose 3-cent stamp. 


BEATTY’ 


Catalogue FREE. 








Organs 18 useful stops. 5 sets reeds 
yoy $65. Pianos $125 up. Illus. 
an’! F’. Beatty Was‘hington, N. J. 


‘PAINTS! PAINTS! 


READY MIXED Fou. ait Pate oh ATE U SE. 
for Residences, Barns, O dings, Fences, &c., &c., 


GUARANTEE CIRCULAR Th | GONSUMERS OF OUR 


Any building that is not satisfactory when painted with 

our rg | aints, we will repaint, at our expense, with 

{ such White Lead or other paints as the property owner may 

select. This agreement will be promptly fulfilled upon no- 

tice from the dealer that Fed P: ate. ns = not given satisfac- 
tion. Send for Colo ecare and P’ 

QUAKER C ITY “PAINT MILLS 
___420 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 











WITH PATENT LEVEL TREAD & SPEED REGULATOR, 


Two of the most important improvements ever made in 
| Horse-powers, Little Giant, Threshing Machines; 
Circular and Drag-saw Mgchmess Tnion Feed- 
cutter, recently improved and oateaten, to be run by 
power, and will supersede every othe -rcutter now in use. Wo 
c challenge the world to produce as efficient machines as the 

bove, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

“HE EBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co. > | P "ale 


Best Farm Wagon on Wheels 
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Double 
Huller 
_ pe Clover 

hine that beat the 
are) a, Monitor, Jr., 
and the Ashland Clover 
Hullers in a scientific test 
at the Toledo, 0., Fair, Sept. 
15th and 16th, 1#80, in the 
presenceof 80, 000 Farmers 
and Threshermcnofthe West. 
Committee's po mailed free. 284 Victors sold last year. 

HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. co. 

State where you saw auvertisement. Hagerstown, Md Md 























“YOU CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
Linings. Each one stenciled with my name as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 


struction. For sale by_the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


OF THE 
WISCONSON CENTRAL R. R. 
For full_particulars, which will be sent free, address 
CHARLES L. CoLBy, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


All About the Creamery 


for Ten cents. pat a. Address 
’ DAM DICK LL Doylestown, Pa. 
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COLLECTORS. 





ist. Buy seven bars DOB- 


BINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP of your 


Crocer. 


2nd. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 


3d. Mail us his bill and your 
fulladdress 


4th. Wewill mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakespeare’s “‘Seven Ages 
of Man. 


[. CRAGIN & OO, 


116 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Old Things 
W anted. 


Antique furniture, rare 
old china, fine cut-glass, old 
sterling- silver ware, candle- 
branches; silver shoe-buckles, 
old plated-ware; everything 
that is rare, curious and fine. 
For cash. 

Call or address 


Joun WaNAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


‘for De alors: Toedtinns ‘ork ; 
BUGGIES | P rices WN CARRIAGE wr tc 
‘inci: ae = Catalogue FRE. 
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It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
OrEAM, not skim-milk. 


The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow | 
| 


handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 


actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1881. 

This paper has a larger circulation than any 
weekly agricultural journal in the United States, 
and larger than any other monthly, except one. 
Proof—Open Subscription Books. 


SCARCITY OF FARM HANDS. 

This is the cry from all quarters. Rarely, if 
ever, has it been so difficult for farmers to get 
good hands, for both out and in-door work, as 
now. Wages have advanced, but even high wages 
do not secure enough help, of the right kind, and 
this in the face of a foreign immigration aggre- 
gating a half million a year. 

Where is the remedy for this state of things ? 

Build houses for laborers to live in—comfort- 
able, cosy houses, with pig-pens, henneries and 
gardens. 

It has been that the land owner would selfishly 
hold every acre of his possessions, refusing to sell 
to a poor man who would be glad to buy, and 
now it is that there are not half enough small 
houses in our farming districts where farm and 
household help may live. 

The unmarried go away towards the setting 
sun for lands of their own, the married, having 
no houses to live in, follow. 

Let there be a change. Any farmer, if he will, 
can have help enough, of the best sort, if he will 
follow the hint here given. If all the farmers 
would so do, the wail would no longer be heard 
in the land that farm operations must be restricted 
‘because of a dearth of farm hands. 

Are we right ? 





MILLIONS LOST. 

The corn growers of the United States will lose 
millions of dollars the present season through 
planting defective seed. 

So much for not taking the advice this paper 
has so freely given from time to time on the sub- 
ject of saving seed, in the fall of the year. 

Fully half of the corn planted failed to germi- 
nate, so that replanting was necessary, and in 
some cases three plantings have been made to ob- 
tain a good stand. There cannot be a full yield 
where there is not a good stand, where some of 
the plants are older than others, or where the suc- 
cessful planting was made too late in the season. 

The trouble was caused by the excessively cold 
weather last November, when the mercury went 
far below zcro, which froze to death the germs of 
the corn plant in all cases where the seed was not 
carefully selected from carliest ripened ears and 
housed from the intense severity of the weather. 

Tf the cold had come later the corn would have 
been riper, and little or no damage would have 
been done. 

Not since 1848 has there been a similar instance 
of damage to seed corn and that was traced to 
precisely the same causc—the premature setting 
in of severe weather. 


ic) 








Here, then, is a lesson; let no farmer caught 
this time ever be caught again in the same fix. 


Resolve that, hereafter, more care and system | 


shall be observed in the selection of seed corn; 


and it would be well to go further and study up | 


the whole subject of the selection of seed and 
methods best adapted to obtaining a larger pro- 


briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of | duction through improvement in varieties. 


doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 


Next month we shall give some hints on this 
topic that may be useful, and in the meantime 
shall be glad to have suggestions from practical 
farmers on the subject. 





THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 

Every patriotic Pennsylvanian will endeavor to 
attend the grand Fourth of July celebration to be 
held in the Main Centennial Building, Fairmount 
Park, this city. The purpose of the celebration, 
and the character of the promised entertainment, 
are fully set forth in our advertising columns. 
There will be reduced fares on all the railroads. 


> 





A good farmer recently said to us that he never 
saw the time that he could afford to plow down 
rye, clover, or any other green crop for the pur- 
pose of fertilization. Green manuring is a waste- 
ful system, and one of the exploded notions in 
agriculture. Feed your crops to the animals and 
then plow down the manure. 





Tax-paying farmers are waking up and trying | 


to find a better way to mend roads than the old 
way. It is high time. The Pennock road ma- 
chine—or any other good road machine—will give 
a township better roads at half the cost of the old 
system. There is absolutely not a particle of 
doubt about that. 





No man can hope to acquire much property by 
his own labor. It is only as he has the capacity 
to hire and so direct the labor of others as to make 
a profit on it that he can expect to realize a com- 
petency. 





There is a hail insurance company at York, 
Pa. Hail insurance, storm insurance, live stock 
insurance, fire insurance, life insurance, are all 
good. Let us have more of them. 





They are having an army worm scare in north- 
ern New York. We had it last year, in these 
parts, but it didn’t hurt much. Brethren, don’t 
be alarmed! 





Let Loring 
Herein 


Le Duc goes out; Loring steps in. 
now subscribe for the Farm JOURNAL. 
Le Duc failed. 





No farmer can afford to use commercial fertil- 
izers at random. Study up. 











(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert | 
| with a possible advance of $2 per ton not yet decided on. 


and savage when tramps and swindlers come in the 
Jront gate.) 








$5 AND UPWARDS.—Parties with limited capital, 


desiring to become interested in Mining enter- 
prises at bottom jigures, please send address for free 
prospectus to —— ——, 57 Broadway, New York City. 
We often see advertisements like this in other- 
wise respectable newspapers. Such cards are 
traps for the young and unwary and those who 
issue them are frauds and never anything else. 
Whoever sends his five dollars to be invested in a 
mining company or other humbug lottery, will 











lose his money and sell himself cheap into the 
bargain. 


The agricultural editcr is now advising farmers 
to mulch potatoes. But there is a good deal of 
humbug in that idea. —_— the bugs down and 
the cultivator running. ‘hat’s the mulching 
potatoes need. 


With cherry and fly-time has come again the 
season when the spectacled professor issues his 
tabulated analyses of fertilizers telling farmers 
how much ammonia, phosphoric acid, and pot- 
ash there is in the various brands of commercial 
manures, and what they are worth compared with 
what they sell for. They always neglect to tel) 
precisely what they charge to make the analyses, 
and leave it to be guessed what such analyses are 
worth to farmers. We guess they are not worth 
much. To illustrate, we select a brand and sub- 
mit it to three famous chemists, one in Baltimore 
and two in New York, paying each twenty dollars 
to tell us what is in the stuff. Result: 


New New 

Balti- York, York, 

more. No.1. No.2. 
er rae 4.61 3.93 5.07 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid........ 1.12 1.15 1.58 
Reverted ~ eee bs 5.30 463 3.74 
Insoluble # ee 2.91 2.47 172 
Potash get 2.06 2.60 2.63 


Away goes our sixty dollars and departs our 
faith in ‘‘ Tabulated Analyses-of Fertilizers.” 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 
THE OUTLOOK. 

The losses of young pigs in the spring, and the heavy 
losses by the so-called hog cholera for several years past, 
will be seriouly felt among the hog raisers and corn 
growers of the Northwest, and more than one year will 
be required to cover the loss, ewen if no cholera occurs. 


More than an average acreage of potatoes was planted 
in the West this season. 

‘There appears to be an increased disposition in Great 
Britain to invest in American land. 


A great many ox-eye daisies went to seed last month. 
The outlook for an improved crop for next year is 
good. 


It looks now as if there would be a good deal of 
tangled wheat to cut this month. Glad we aren’t 
there. 


Plain No. 6 annealed fencing wire can now be bought 
at $2.55 per coil of 63 Ibs., in this city. One pound to 
nine or ten feet is about the way it runs. 


There is a splendid prospect for all kinds of fruit 
except peaches, in many parts of the country, notably 


| the Eastern and Middle states. 


In the West the great event of the year in the 
machinery line is the substitution, in almost every 
make of self binding harvesters, of twine for wire. 


Money is plenty, and all kinds of live stock are bring- 
ing remunerative prices, while labor is scarce and 
commands good pay. MIcHIGAN LETTER. 


This is the cry out West: A very strong demand 
continues for horses, at increasing figures. Milch cows 
are getting so scarce that milkmen find difficulty in 
keeping their stock up, and citizens have a hard time 
in getting a fresh cow when the old one has gone to the 
butcher. 


We think it not unlikely that the price of fertilizers 
will go up this fall, somewhat, so it will be well for 
farmers who intend to buy to be on the lookout, early. 
The leading Peruvian guano firm of this city quote 
“suaranteed” at $60 and “standard” at $68 at retail, 


One per cent more acres of corn have been planted 
this year than last. The prospect, so far, is pot favora- 
ble, forthe crop. Of spring wheat less has been sown 
than last year. The condition of winter wheat, the 


| country over, is below the average of other years, the 


greatest complaint being from Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois. 


Whole counties in Germany are being depopulated 
in consequence of the emigration to America. The 


| people are half crazy to leave for this land of promise 
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and are sacrificing their property at ruinous rates in 
order to get away. The bone and sinew of Germany 
are coming over, generally with enough means to get a 
good start in the West. 


THE FARM. 
From every hillside, every plain, 
Comes the farmer’s song as he reaps the grain ; 
And the swnmer breeze wafts on the strain, 
In wildest harmony. 


He pours o’er the earth his brimming horn, 

That the valleys may laugh and sing with corn, 

While hope, with her death trance, rises new born, 
The brighter days to see, 


A cloudy June makes a late wheat harvest. 


Did you notice how imperfect the bloom of the clover 
was this year? 


Who knows of a good potato-digger? Any reader 
that has used one please report. 


Baugh & Sons, of this city, are again in the market 





with their $25 phosphate, and a guaranteed analysis. | 


See last page. 


Attention is called to the advertisement df the Iowa 


Barb Wire Fence Co., of No. 99 John street, New York, 
on page 159. 


Many fields of corn have had such a poor start owing 
to defective seed, to worms, and other causes, that there 
will be found many vacant hills. Why not plant beans 
in such hills? This may be done yet. 


We learn that Higgin’s Eureka Salt received first 
premium atthe Australian Exposition, which is another 
added to the many triumphs af the Higgins improved 
process for salt manufacture.—A merican Dairyman. 


Some useful ideas on the subjéct of wheat manures 
can be obtained from the pamphlet of Brown Chemical 
Co., of Baltimore, sent free to any address, See their 
large card on page 170. This firm can be relied on as 
being eminently trustworthy. 


Green corn, cut before the ears are formed, 
trash for feeding to stock. It is thin, sloppy stuff, with- 
out substance. Let the ears form, and the stalks gain 
solidity before feeding, or your soiling experiment, 
will prove a fizzle. A planting can yet be made for 
cutting in the fall. 


Have our readers any experience to report with 
Kemp’s manure spreader? We are anxious to know 
if this machine is one we can recommend to the public. 
A machine that will spread manure by horse power is 
greatly needed and we hope the Kemp will fill the bill. 
Let us hear from those who 10 have used it, 


R. C, ss» of Delaware, writes that Isaac Eyre is 
right about plant- 
ing posts tops 
down. He says: 
“When I was a 
boy, forty-five 
years since, I no- 
ticed my grand- 
father when he 
had trees cut for 
posts, always 
marked the upper 
end of the log, 
and that end 
must be the butt 
of the post, un- 
less large knots 
prevented. Dry 
wood, butt down, 
draws moisture 
from .he earth, 
top down will 
not do it.” 
William Paul, 
Middlesex co., Va. 
recently visited 
the I. J. office 
He is engaged in 
cutting Cypress 
timber, suitable 
for fence rails, 
and is prepared to supply farmers by the vessel load at 





lig. l.—aUTOMATIC EVAPOKATOR. 


is poor 











is very durable, as is well-known, and the above price 
makes it available for fencing. Mr. Paul may be ad- 
dressed at Urbanna P. 0.,Va., for full particulars. 
Farmers often make the mistake of threshing their 
grain before it has gone through the sweating process. 
This process restores color to the berry, while the ker- 
nel itself is filled out and is considerably plumper than 
when it went into the shock or stack. But this is not 
all. During this period there has been a constant ab- 
sorption by the berry of the nutritive elements in the 


stalk, rendered active by the fermentation, and this de- 


velops and ripens the kernel and makes it richer in 
albuminoids and gluten. We told last year how to 


‘ 
| 
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Fig. 2.—ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER. 
shock grain in the field where it may undergo the 
sweating process before threshing, and shed perfectly 
the heaviest rains. The information is well worth re- 
peating: Carry the sheaves into bunches fifteen or 
eighteen in a place. Set all but three on their butts 
with heads compactly together. Break the three re- 
maining sheaves near the middle, just above the band, 
and throw them over the top of the shock, with the 
; heads drooping 
one side and the 
butts the other. 
The top sheaves 
should cross each 
other and should 
be spread as 
much as possible. 
To break the cap 
sheaves, hold 
them in front o¢ 
you by passing the left hand around them near the 
hand with the butts against you, pushing the head® 
down and sideways with the right hand. It is better 
to select long, slim sheaves, with uneven butts for the 
cap. 
One of the advantages of shocking is that you can cut 
your wheat “in the dough,” as it should be cut, bind 
and shock it as fast as cut, and after a heavy rain can 





3.—AMERICAN FRUIT DRYER, 


Fig. 








go on with your harvesting without waiting long for 


your wheat to dry. 


We have no statistics before us showing the extent 
of our exportation of evaporated fruits, but we are as- 
sured that it is already very extensive, and is growing 
with marvelous rapidity. 

At the rate we are progressing in this direction in a 
very few years we shall sell enough of our fruits to 
foreign countries to buy all our figs, raisins, dates, 
oranges and pineapples, and leave enough cash on 
hand to pay for all the tea and coffee that we consume. 
We have had so many inquiries for information con- 
cerning fruit evaporators within a year or two that we 
take. it as evidence that a general interest is being 
awakened on the subject, in all parts of the country, 
and that a reference to the various evaporators now 


$18 per thousand feet. He wishes to deal directly with | in use in these columns will be acceptable to thou- 
farmers, to save the middlemen’s commission. Cypress | sands of our readers. 4." 
a See mee eee a = a aeneee 








One of the best known evaporators is the Williams, 
made at Muncy, Pa., by S. E. & J. M. Sprout. It is in- 
tended for wholesale operations, being capable of 
evaporating 150 bushels of apples or 200 baskets of 
peaches in 24 hours. The cost is $800. A. M. Purdy, 
of the Fruit Recorder, put up two of these last season, 
and paid for both out of the profits of operating them. 
According to Purdy, persons thinking of putting up an 
expensive evaporator like the Williams, should have a 
large orchard of their own and be in a neighborhood 
where there are large numbers of orchards and fruit 
and vegetable gardens. Itis not necessary that such 
openings should be near a railroad—in fact, if five to 
ten, or even twenty miles back—the better on some 
accounts, as farmers will then prefer to sell their ap- 
ples to you than to draw them so far to a market, and 
as after they are dried one bushel makes but five to six 
pounds of the fruit, you would haul to the railroad in 
one load what it would take them eight to ten loads to 
haul. A very complete descriptive circular is fur- 
nished by the Messrs. Sprout, describing the!r evap- 
orators. 

We have here in Philadelphia a very successful 
evaporator, the Automatic, at 112 North Sixth street. 
It is represented by Fig. 1. There are four sizes, 
capacity of from 25 with to 130 bushels of apples 
per day; prices $100 to $600. The one costing $100 is 
designed for farmers. The claims of the Automatic 
are fully set forth in a pamphlet furnished by McFar- 
land & Wilt, the manufacturers, with the testimony 
of many who are using it in different parts of the 
country. 

Of the Zimmerman Dryer, manufactured in Cincin- 
nati, O., over 11,000 are in use. This is more of a 
family affair, costing from $385 to $100, according to 
size and capacity. It is shown in Fig. 2, and is adver- 
tised on page 164. The evidence is strong that this 
evaporator has merit of a high order, 

Fig 8 represents the American Fruit Drier, manu- 
factured at Chambersburg, Pa. The proprietors claim 
for it “correct methods, first-class work, low cost, and 
portability.” Thousands are in use and turning out 
beautiful fruit that finds a ready market at home and 
abroad, 

Those at all interested in this important subject 
should study it up and see if there isn’t something in 
itforthem. We shall be glad to have the experience 
of farmers who have tried any of the evaporators 
named. We want light for general dissemination. Of 
course, everybody knows, sun-dried fruits are played 
out. They do not sell as high by from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. as the evaporated, and they will soon be 
driven out of the market altogether. Evaporators, 
adapted to preserve and utilize the fruits and vegeta- 
bles of the farm, will in time become common like the 
threshing machine, the reaper and mower, and the 
family churn. 

Here are some big figures taken from a catalogue 
before us: 


Approximate estimate of evaporating 100 bushels of 
apples, costing 20 cts. per bushel.. eeccce 

Paring and slicing t the same, 6 cents per bushel...... - 6.00 

Labor for running the evaporator, fuel and other in- 
We iadccnatexeudesasscscctavascsendeet seed a 10.00 


Average yield to the bushel, 6 Ibs.,..........s00. $36.00 


600 Ibs. fruit, if sold at 15 cts. mame ... - 890.00 
Si icabiibiine teucndnstiucsswsdenes (dookkade 36.00 
Profit for one day’s work,. . .B54.00 00 


Almost too big, perhaps, but if divide: 1 by two, still 
large. 
THE ORCHARD. 
The first season let the suckers alone that start out 
near the groung Jorma young fruit tree. They area 
help and not a hindrance to the growth of the tree. 


We have heretofore referre: to the remarkable suc- 
cess achieved by Christopher Shearer, of Berks Co.,Pa., 
as an ofchardist. We mention his name again to show 
what can be done, by a man of industry and brains, on 
a 100-acre farm. In1879 the income from Mr. Shearer’s 
farm (100 acres) was $12,000, mostly from fruit. He 
has 10 acres of Bartlett pears and 58 acresin apple and 
peach orchards. He had the past year 1,000 bushels of 
pears which sold on an average at $2 per bushel; the 
young peach orchard gave 400 baskets, which sold at 
$1 per basket; and 2000 bushels of apples were picked, 
which brought from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. From 
windfalls 200 barrels of juice were obtained for con- 
version into vinegar, selling at 15 cents a gallon. Ten 
thousand quarts of strawberries he readily finds a 
market for. An ice pond supplies a vast refrigerator, 
in which fruit is stored until a favorable market occurs, 
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He sold $200 worth of ice one season and received an 
equal amount from his neighbors for keeping their 
fruit in his fruit-house. The rest of his farm is occu- 
pied with various crops; the entire cost of the cultiva- 
tion of the whole 100 acres, including fertilizers, is 
about $4,000, 

This is what Mr. Shearer himself says about apple 
culture. ** This fruit has been raised in larger quanti- 
ties than all other fruits combined ; but I am not aware 
that any good variety has ever been unprofitable. An 
acre of land will contain 40 full-grown trees; and with 
moderate but correct attention, every tree will bear, 
on an average, 5 bushels of picked apples yearly. This 
is a low estimate for good varieties under proper cul- 
ture; but-Jet us take it as a basis for calculation. An 
acre at this rate will produce 200 bushels, which, at 75 
cents per bushel, will be worth $150. If we allow $25 
for picking and marketing, we net $125 from an acre 
of apple trees. If we sell them at 50 cents a bushel, 
we clear $75; and at 30 cents a bushel we still havea 
profit of $350n an acre. It is unnecessary to institute 
a comparison between these results and the vadue of 
a crop of grain or grass; for every farmer can easily 
do this himself. In fact, prolific varieties of apples 
can be raised at considerable profit for 25 cents a 
bushel.” 


The extreme cold weather of last winter—say ten 
below zero—seemed to have swept away the peach 
crop of the Delaware Peninsula. Samuel Townsend, 
an extensive grower of this fruit, says that peach buds 
will all be killed if the temperature goes ten below, 
and points for proof to the actual experience of many 
years. Mr. T. may be correct so far as his section— 


| Off the affected parf at once. 


Delaware—is concerned, but it {: not true of localities | 


further North. Whether such extreme cold weather 
will ruin the crop depends on the condition of the tree 
and the advancement of the germ of the fruit. The 
thermometer near Williamsport, Pa., fell last winter 
over 25 below zero and yet the peach prospect was not in 
the least injured. We are reliably informed that itisa 
common thing to see peach trees in that locality now 
loaded with fruit, showing that extreme lowness of 
temperature will not always kill peach buds. 


Now the soil around trees becomes hard and crusted 
and if you want the trees ever to come to any good see 
tothematonce. It willmakea great difference in their 
growth if the surface is kept constantly clean and mel- 
low fora distance of one yard at least oneach side. The 


surface may be mulched, and this is especially useful | 


for young cherry trees, which suffer severely and 
often perish in hot weather if standing in a hard, dry, 
crusted soil. Use straw, weeds, leaves or loose sods. 
If the drouth proves severe and watering appears 
needed, dig a basin about the tree, pour in several 
buckets full of water, then draw back the mellow earth. 
One such watering will be enough and is worth forty 
surface sprinklings. 


The present is the best time, according to the Coun- 
try Gentleman, to remove suckers from the trunks of 
orchard trees—not by cutting them away and leaving 
stumps which will send up new suckers, but by pull- 
ing them off with a brisk jerk downwards, setting the 
foot first on them if they are strong. If low down, re- 
move the earth about the tree. A gouge and mallet 
may be needed for large suckers. By timely rubbing 
off young supernumerary shoots on young orchard 
trees, the tops may be brought into good shape with- 
out the necessity of heavy pruningin future. Register 
newly set trees in a book before the labels or names 
are lost. 


Section 1, chapter 645, laws of New York, makes it 
a misdemeanor to enter into any field or garden for 
the purpose of taking fruit or anything else which 
grows therein, or of injuring trees or crops in any way. 
Section 3 of the same act, authorizes the owner to 
arrest, detain and convey before a magistrate any, per- 
son so trespassing. The arrest and fining of one or 
two such persons is usually sufficient to teach better 
morals toa whole neighborhood. A law similar to this 
ought to have existence in every state in the Union. 


The keeping of Bartlett and other fall pears can be 
prolonged, and thus the price nearly doubled. It is 
important to pick at the right time, or as soon as ripe, 
to keep in the cold room till wanted, and then to ripen 
in a warmer temperature. Pack in say bushel boxes 
and stow in the fruit apartment, covering with ice. 
Keep the temperature at 40 degrees. 


L. P. asks why grain should not ripen in an orchard. 
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The reason is that ripening grain exhausts the soil of 
moisture and of elements needed for the support of 
the trees. There is no other reason that we know of, 
but this is enough. 
his trees; and ripening grain does that. 


Nothing better has been suggested as a safeguard 
against the codling worm than the gathering of the 
wormy fruit as it falls fromthe tree and the destruc- 


tion of the worms, either by feeding the fruit to swine | 


or making into cider for vinegar. So says Edwin 


Satterthwaite. 


Fruits are like grain and vegetable crops, in this, 
that they must have manure to keep up fertility. 
Unlike vegetables and grain however, their feeding 
roots are mostly at the surface. Itis best, therefore, 
to top-dress an orchard, rather than to plow the 
manure under. 


This is just the right time—if you have not already 
done so—to rub the bark of all young fruit trees that 
are effected with bark lice with soft soap. Left later 
it will do no good, Look sharp and see if the trees are 
lousy, shown by multitudes of small scales. 


For fire blight, whitewash trees in eariy spring, body 
and branches, putting in a pail of whitewash a hand- 
ful of sulphur. Do it early in April, and again the 
first of July. Thenif blight makes its appearance cut 
So Purdy says. 


“Keep all moss or shaggy bark off fruit trees clean 
down to where the roots start out. The nits of the 
borer will not hatch without some protection and 
moisture about the truuk.”—S. F. LARKIN, in the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


Black knots in plum trees ought to be cut off as soon 
as they appear, cutting well into the wood to make 
clean work. Be prompt and this remedy will be 


| effectual. 





Ben Davis apple in the West is what Baldwin is in 
New York and New England—it leads them all for 
profit. 


Pick up all wormy fruit and feed to cattle, horses or 
pigs, and you will have less such next year. 

On the Prairies plant fruit trees in the spring; never 
in the fall. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benejits tiem 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will pleuse state that they saw it 
in ) the Farm Journal, 
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READ THIS! 
You can have fruit and vegetables 
the whole year round by using the 


CRANCER 
FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATOR. 


It.can be used on the kitchen stove. No extra expense for 
fuel. Dries fruity in two hours. Retail price $3.50 to 
$10. Agents wanted in every town. naa saan at very 
hiberal discount. Send for circular, fre 

THE EASTERN MA NUPACRURING “COMPANY, 
_ Office, * 706 Prxe St. Phila., Pa., or Hammondton, N. < 


Topping’ S PORTABLE Evaporator 
will dry all kinds of fruit handsome and perfectly. Four 
different sizes. They are with heater attached, all ready for 


use, They will pay tor themselves in from one to two weeks, 
Send for circular. HOWELL TOPPING, Marion, N. Y. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Moines of a Nation are its Strongest Forts, 














Tn business, in home-life, in soctal intercourse, in poli- 
tics, there is a success worth striving for, which is the 
attainment of the immediate object in view ; but there 
is something much higher, far more valuable, far no- 
bler. Itis the purity of character, the elevation of pur- 
pose, the fidelity to principle, and perseverance of effort 
which are of themselves the real success of life, that 
shine through all the clouds of temporary failures. 


Make home a hive, where all beautiful feelings 

Cluster like bees, and their honey-dew bring; 

Make it a temple of holy revealings, 

And love its bright angel with shadowing wings. 

Then shall it be, when afar on life's billows, 

Wherever your tempest-tossed children are flung, 

They will long for the shades of the home weeping- 
willows, 

And sing the sweet songs which their mother had sung. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 50. 
BY FAITH. 

It is probably over twenty-five years since the 
first stir was made in this country ter the so-called 
women's rights. I think the feeling was general 
that women were capable of taking a more active 
part in life than they had done previous to that 
time ; a few were aspiring to the higher branches 
of education, and the question arose to what 
good and what else are they capable of ? To 
the surprise of thinkers, both queries were speedily 
answered by a few who professed to speak for 
women generally, ‘‘she fits herself to take her 
rightful share in the government of the country ; 
place the ballot in her hands.” Of course a few 
upheld the idea, but it was repugnant to the large 
majority cf women, though they naturally made 
no publie demonstration against it, and its sup- 
porters were soon ridiculed as visionary and be- 
gan to regard themselves as martyrs in the cause 
of woman’s redemption from oppression. 

Whether suffrage for women was right or not, 
it was certainly not desirable in those days, nor 
did its advocates take the right way to obtain it ; 
there was entirely too long a stride from the stay- 
at-home, unbusiness-like women of those times 
who knew little and cared less about politics, to 
the excited crowds who filled the air about the 
polls with drunken profanity. But the reception 
which these reformers met, did not deter other 
women from trying in other ways to extend the 
sphere of woman's influence; females are the 
natural nurses in sickness; a few, under great 
difficulties and discouragements, obtained a medi- 
cal education, and claimed the right to practice 
among their own sex and children; their capability 
once proved, that door of usefulness and influence 
was permanently open to women; the study of 
law was next attempted with the same results, and 
though a strong feeling exists in many churches 
against female pastors, there.are a few who have 
filled even that position acceptably. 

It is hardly necessary to name numerous trades 
and occupations now considered quite suitable for 
women, which fifteen or twenty years ago, were 
regarded as exclusively for men. A few moments 
thought will show that women have indeed become 
active workers in the world, and with their wider 
sphere of observation, and the intelligence pos- 
sessed by the average American woman, they are 
necessarily thinkers as well, and far more capable 
of exercising the right of suffrage than many who 
now possess it. Of course there are many still, 
who are neither workers nor thinkers, but the 
changes of the past few years have caused many 
to think that placing the ballot in their hands, is 
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only a question of time; already they take part 


| in school elections in many of the states; and in 


Wyoming they are full voters. 

The result, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain of the experiments is, that though women 
take no part in the primary or caucus meetings 
the men find it necessary to consider what kind 
of men they will vote for, it being well understood 
that the female vote will not be given to an im- 
moral man, or to one whose character is in any 
way doubtful, no matter to what party he may 
belong. If this is to be the general result, we may 
be well satisfied to accept the right of suffrage 
when it is offered to us, little as we may desire it, 
simply for the good of the country. 


SELF-RELIANCE IN HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

Very few of the girls who get married are fitted 
to take charge of a house. And why should 
they be since they have not had that experience 
which is such an efficient teacher? And self-reli- 
ance, the main strength and support of the house- 
keeper is rarely, if ever, permitted to do its perfect 
work before a woman starts out unaided in her 
own home. Let the new beginners (and some who 
are not so new, for it is never too late to mend,) 
not be cast down at failures that attend a lack 
of knowledge, for time and patience will correct 
all errors. 


you know he knows nothing about the matter, as 
it would be for him to follow your directions if 
you should sct out to tell him how much feed to 
give to a cow, or the proper depth to plant pota- 
toes. Ilousekeeping, like religion, must be one’s 
own work to be efficacious. Not that the entire 
labor must devolve upon the housekeeper, but the 
supervision must be hers. 

She must sce that stale bread be converted into 
palatable dishes ; that pies be not made to throw 
away, and odds and ends of meats left to waste ; 
that tin boilers, &c., are not set on the stove to dry 
and leftthere to melt ; that the clothes-line betaken 
in and the tubs carried away before they tumble 


| to pieces; that woolen clothes are not left for 


moths to nibble, and cotton ones to mildew ; that 
fires be properly regulated and rooms aired ; that 
clothes are not whipped to pieces in the wind, and 
the hand scrub and the soap left soaking in the 
last used water. 

The weak whining of women over inefficient 
servants is a disgrace to the sex; the efforts of 
mistresses to shirk their own duties, make poor 
servants. Let us not forget that a housekeeper 
can not be had for the small sum paid ordinary 
house help. The proper care and management 
of a household requires brains and ability of as 


| high an order as the school teacher possesses, and 


There are some few general ideas that must be | 
omnipresent in every household where thrift and | 
mission I should be truly glad. For to every 


comfort dwell. The housekeeper must remember 
that the happiness of the home circle depends 
mainly on her; that she must use economy in all 
departments, for the old adage still holds good, 
that ‘‘A woman can throw out with a spoon faster 
than a man can throw in with a shovel ;” and that 
a well ordered home cannot be conducted by hired 
help, but that she herself must stand at the helm 
in this work which is more a labor of love than of 
ease, and that the successful makers of homes and 
mothers of children are those who have not spared 
themselves, but taken up life’s duties bravely and 
self-sacrificingly, losing their own wants in look- 
ing after the well-being of others. 

I know that a woman’s economy and thrift will 
viever lift a family above want, if her husband is 


but all his efforts will fall to the ground without her 
co-operation ; but as it is to the inside my pen is 
directed, it seems best to attend to affairs nearest 
home first. A woman who wishes to thoroughly 
master her occupation can do so if she will 
be vigilant. Let her enquire of older housekeep- 
ers how they do, and never be ashamed to own 
her lack of knowledge, for all have been over the 
same road, and onee been as green as she. A good 
household paper is a great aid, and the means of 
bringing many a buried idea of her own to light. 
Neatness in dress, in house arrangements, and 
table furniture are important to her reputation ; 
economy in wardrobe, in furnishing, and in vic- 
tuals are great strength to the family purse, and 
healthful habits, ventilation and food are also 
essentials. 

It is a Wwoman’s mission to study for herself the 
means by which these ends shall be accomplished. 
It is my fortuneto know a woman, now the mother 
of grown up children, who is always asking ad- 
vice. In the most trivial things, ‘‘ What had I 
better do ?” or ‘‘What would you do?” is the ery 
to whoever happens to be around, and even if 
their judgment is not half as trustworthy as her 
own, she will accept it, and act upon it, so little 
faith has she in her own ability. It is needless to 
say there is not much thrift in that family. I 
have even heard her ask her husband to give di- 
rections about things he knew nothing about. It 
is very amiable and lover-like to ask husbands’ 
advice, but it is just as ruinous to take it, when 


should command as much pay. Let us not then 
wish to shuffle off our responsibilities on half- 
requited girls. 

Could my pen bring mothers and housekeepers 
to see more clearly the importance of their divine 


woman who creates a happy home; tending to 


| the wants and necessities of its members with 





loving, unobtrusive zeal, there will be raised up in 
years to come those to speak her praises and bless 
her name long after the idle and careless lie 
mouldering in forgotten graves. 





ABOUT STAYING TOO LONG ON 
FRIENDLY VISITS. 

One class of persons will need an especial amount of 
grace this summer. We mean those women who, hav- 
ing worked hard 1n their homes all winter, are visited 
by their city friends all summer. Perhaps they have 
married the sons who by fate of fortune have kept the 


| Oldhomes. All the brothers and sisters, with their 
not doing his outside work faithfully and well, | 


troops of children, must come back to the shade trees 
and mea:lows for a quiet rest. Perhaps they have no 
special love for the woman who presides over the old 
time house, but—it is such a convenient thing to have 
a place to visit where there are no board bills to pay. 
Ten to one, the wife in the country is more worn than 
her city relatives, and is in no wise able to bear the 
extra care, or manage the additional cooking. For by 
force of circumstances, she has been dressmaker, mil- 
liner and servant, maybe, in her large family the 
whole year through. She has turned dresses wrong 
side out and upside down. She has made every dime 
go its farthest. And now the visitors have come to 
use up all her self-sacrifice has saved. It might have 
been pleasant to have received them for three days, 
but when they remain two or three months, the case 
is different. 

Of course, offe has congenial friends whom it is a 
pleasure to see much and often ; but too many so-called 
friends are persons who are serving their own conveni- 
ence—persons who never offer to help in kitchen or 


| parlor, and who seem oblivious to the fact that any 


thing is being done for them. Summer visitors, who 
are heipful and considerate, are welcome to the farm- 
home, if they do not come too often or stay too long, 
in the busy season ; otherwise their room is preferable 
to their company. 


NEEDED MONEY BADLY. 
One of the prominent citizens of Chicago promised 





| @ ladies’ sewing society a certain sum of money, for 


their treasury, if they could mect for one afternoon, 
each with her own individual work, and attending 
strictly to business, refrain from speaking one word 
during the time allotted to society work. The great 


| effort was made with success, showinz what persever- 
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ance and will-power can do in this rough world. 
Though the sighs and groans were many and heart- 
rending, the laughter grew quite dangerous; though 
at times the quiet was quite funeral, again the click of 
knitting needles, the rustle of fancy work, or the wind- 
ing of yarn, would make it cuite lively. Only the 
tongues were still. 


NICE FOR PIC-NICS AND NOT BAD 
TO TAKE ANYWHERE. 

Recently some housekeepers asked for pic-nic 
lunches and refreshments. Partly in answer we re- 
print a method of cooking eggs to make sandwiches, 
far nicer than the usual way of carrying cold boiled 
eggs to a pic-nic or an excursion. Put butter intoa 
narrow or rather deep cake tin, let it soften but not 
melt too much, break in a dozen or more fresh eggs, 
salting and peppering as one likes, when they are all 
in, (take care in breaking that the yolks do not break, 
salt and pepper the top and put a tablespoonful of 
butter cut in small pieces over it. Put in a hot oven 
for about twenty minutes. Set away to cool, turn out 
when cold, and cut in slices, putting them between 
thin slices of buttered bread. They are very nice. 
Eggs cooked in this way, hot, for a breakfast dish are 
a nice change from boiled eggs and omelet. 

Potted ham is nice. Boil the ham, then mince it 
very fine; mixing fat and lean together. Season with 
pepper, mustard, and alittle pounded mace, if liked: 
set in the oven half an hour and then pack it down in 
small stone jars; pour melted butter over it and paste 
a paper over the top. Keepin a cool place. 

Take the juice of six lemons, grate the rind of three 
in it, let it stand over night, then take three pounds of 
white sugar and make a thick syrup; whenit is quite 
cool strain the juice into it and squeeze it and squeeze 
as much oil from the grated rind as will suit the taste ; 
a tablespoonful in a goblet of water will make a deli- 
cious drink on a hot day, far superior to that prepared 
from the stuff commonly sold as lemon syrup. 

Elegant gems are made with one cup of flour, one 
cup of milk, one egg, a pinch of salt, (no soda or bak- 
ing powder); mix thoroughly into a batter, bake ina 
very hot oven twenty minutes, first heating the gem 
pan, These made in the morning are good all day. 
Graham flour may be used, but the white flour most 
people will like best. 

Nothing can be nicer than lemon honey made thus: 
Three lemons, three eggs, three cups sugar, two cups 
of water, small piece of butter; boil gently 20 minutes. 

Turn to page 150 of last moath’s paper for a nice 
lunch, partly of chicken. 





DID YOU EVER? 


Car wheels on steam railways are fast to the axles, 
and do not revolve about them as wagon wheels do. 
The axles revo've with the wheels. As you know, the 
railroads are very crooked. They are made up princi- 
pally of curves. Suppose the first curve outside of a 
city turns to the right; then as the wheels on the left 
rail have to travel farther than those on the inside, 
they naturally run faster and get ahead, but the next 
curve turns to the left, and then those whee's on the 
right rail hurry round the curve and catch up with those 
on the left, the result is that on a long road the wheels 
keep about even. Sometimes when the train strikes a 
straight road after making a long curve, the wheels on 
one side may be haif a mile behind, and if you look out 
the rear windows you will see them coming down the 
track, You have heard of trains waiting because they 
are ahead oftime. Well, that is when all the curves 
are in one direction, and they are obliged to stop to 
allow the wheels on one side to catch up with the 
train. Did you ever? 


“COUNTRY WEEK.” 


Please, Wilmer Atkinson, speak a word for the 
“Country Week.” Please tell the women, all the 
country round, of the multitudes of children in our 
great cities, unrefreshed by pure air or wholesome 
food; 
a dark back alley ;—whose only excursion is to the 
nearest wide street. Please appeal to the women 
readers of the FarM JOURNAL for the little individual 
effort which may aggregate so much of good, not only 
to the bodies of the little urchins, but in the Christian 
homes of the land, to mind and soul. 

COUSIN ESTHER. 


whose only idea of home is a bit of a shanty up | 
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She recently went to the paint shop and bought six 
cents’ worth of furniture varnish and white lead. 
With the varnish she coated the round table in the sit- 
ting-room, the washstand in our room, the looking- 
glass frame and washstand in the children’s room, and 
had enough left for the childen’s rocking chair. With 
the white lead she mended a tumbler, three cologne 
bottles, lamp shade, a variety of other things and used 
less than haif of it. Mrs. A. did. 


A good thing in the way of a household utensil is 
shown in the cut—a fruit press. The price is $3.50. 
The manufacturers ought to advertise it in the FARM 





JOURNAL but they don’t. It is excellent for making 
jellies, fruit butters, pressing lard, &c. Some hari- 
ware dealers sell it. 


A popular young gentleman who read the recommen- 
dation in FakM JOURNAL for keeping away the second 
wife asks—* and how is the first wife to be kept away ?” 
I heard the above question asked and thought maybe 
the Editor could answer. Nomarried man here can.— 
C. 8., Newtown, Va. [The Editor gives it up.] 


A subscriber asks the “cause of salt pork spoiling 
in a manner called pickle burnt.” Who knows? We 
presume the brine is not strong enough, the meat has 
not been kept covered or it was not sweet when put 
down. 


By all means, ladies, do you get white wire clothes- 
lines. Quit using rope. The wire is cheap in the first 
place, does not have to be taken in, and lasts a lifetime. 
Of course it does not rust. 


Cut flowers freely if you want free bloom. If the 
plants are allowed to go to seed they will, in a measure, 
cease to bloom. 


No woman knows, until she has tried one, what a 
convenience a clothes- -pin apronis. Any handy woman 
can make one. 


It is a shame to write a letter to a lady without add- 
ing a few lines on each margin. It is cruelty. 


Mason’s patent has run out, so fruit jars ought to be 
cheaper in the future than heretofore. 


Write your name with kindness, love, and mercy on 
the hearts of the people you meet year by year, and you 
will not be forgotten. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Again we say that pieces of old boot tops lined make 
excellent iron holders. 


In putting tubs away set them in one another so that 
no two handles wi!l come together, of course 


See that the meat is well covered up with salt at this 
season. Do not let it become exposed to the air or it 
will spoil. 


It is said that if a few drops of oil are put once a 
week into water tanks mosquitoes will be prevented 
from breeding in them. 


To make macaroni tender, put it in cold water and 
bring it to boil. It willthen be much more tender than 
if put into hot water or stewed in milk. 


It will be found that a whisk-broom wili materially 
facilitate the dampening of clothes, which is a matter 
that should receive careful attention if the ironing is 
to be well done. 


If tablecloths, napkins and handkerchiefs are folded 
an inch or two beyond the middle they will last much 
longer; it is on the edges of folds where they first 
wear, and folding them not on a middle line, each iron- 
ing, they get a new crease. 


A water jug or keg for supplying the harvest men 
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with cool water, snou'd be wrapped in several thick- 
nesses of some kind of cloth securely bound around it, 
This, if kept wet, will retain the water in a cool and 
refreshing condition for several hours. 


Now, ladies, take a cup of cream off the milk cans 
every morning, and save it for bread; just see what 
moist, delicate, white bread you'll have, and the cream 
willmever be missed. Try it once, anyhow, if you have 
to let it rain in the cans to make up. CREAMERY, 


A merino or cashmere dress may be mended neatly 
by wetting a piece of court plaster of exactly the same 
shade as the goods, and putting it on the wrong side, 
pressing down every frayed edge and every thread, 
and laying a weight on it until it is thoroughly dry. 


Now is the time to get some coach varnish and renew 
all your oil-cloths. Wash them clean, wipe dry, and 
apply a coat of the varnish. Be careful not to step on 
them until they arecry. If this is done once a year the 
oilcloths will last twice as long as they wiil without it. 


A nice dish for breakfast or tea is made thus: Put 
a pint of milk to boil, roll finely four or five crackers 
and putin the milk while cold, when it boils stir in 
three or four well beaten eggs, with a little pepper 
and salt; cook until it is like custard, stirring brisk'y 
al! the time, then remove from the fire or it will whey ; 
eat hot. \ JANE. 
Cut up the stale pieces of cheese, and to one cupful 
put a cupfulof milk and a little cream, simmer together 
until the cheese is soft; stir in alittle thickening of 
wheat flour or corn starch and a small piece of butter, 
add a little pepper and salt, if desired. Thisis excell- 
ent poured over a nicely boiled dish of macaroni, 
buttered toast, or just plain with bread and butter. 
Mrs. L. J. 


Ilave been intending to send this recipe for dinner 
in the place of apple dumpling. When moulding out 
the bread dough, instead of putting all into pans put 
a small loaf on a thin cloth and flatten to a thickness 
of aninch or inch and a half, Ict it get light enough 
for baking then take the corners of the cloth and lift 
a!l into a boiler half fu!l of boiling water into which a 
little salt has been added, boil briskly for 25 minutes, 
then lift on a plate and onto the table and divide with 
two forks. Don’t cut it. Served with apple sauce, 
sugar and cream, or only a dip of molasses and milk. 
Saves meat and is a good relish this hot weather. 

June 11th, SISTER M. C, A. 


Table-knives unless of silver or in every-day use, 
should be looked to occasionaily through the months 
of July and August—the blades rubbed off briskly with 
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ERS’ Large Late 

ERS’ Large Late 

a Bes and all other 
good late varieties of 

Eabbs e. oy —— —_ 

















0 lots 
C ELERY PLANTS-—Giant Wo Solid, a! White, 
Boston Market, Defia: d, &c., 60c. per 100; $4 per 1000. 
TOBACCO LAN Ts—Connecticut t Seed Leaf and Ha- 
yana, 50c, per ry sae 
Fine Plants, carefully oe and ship to any address. 
Cc. B. ROC SERS. 33 Market St., Phila., Pa. — 





CELERY PLANTS.—One-half an 
acre of Large Late Dutch Cabbage Plants. 


30, 00 The lowest rates in large quantities. P 
a. 


HORACE JANNEY, Newrown, Bucks Co., 
LARGE AND CONVE- 


1 
Kk OR SAL ¢ NIENT MANSTON, North 
Wales, N. P. on elevation overlooking Wide-spread- 
ing plans, Lehigh bills and South a gy of Berks Co., 
wie distance ; carriage house, fru: 

. 8S. MAGEE, No. 21N. Boventh & ae ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESS, 8 fonts of Type 
and outfit complete for printing of con 7 
bill-heads, circulars, labels, &c., for & 

A BARGAIN. Also self-inkin 205 
press, 6x9 in. inside of chase $30; also 
one 5x7}¢ in., for 818. Allin perfect 
order. Send 3-ct. stamp for catalogue of 


OD L ¥ ty ye em printing material for sale low. 
GITHENS, 144 N.7thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to seli 


the best amily Kinit- 
ting Machine ever lavented, | knit a pair of 
stockings, with HEEL ard TOE enmapicte, in 
20 minutes. It will also kmt a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the fwombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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a piece of chamois skin, being careful not to touch the 
fingers thereto; then wrap in brown paper and store 
in a dry place. 


HEALTH HINTS. 

Squalling is splendid for babies, It gives them lung 
rool. 

Give the babies a few teaspoonsful of cold water to 
drink now andthen, Little children often suffer much 
from thirst, unsuspected and unrclieved. 

COUSIN ESTHER. 


This is the season for dysentery. For this complaint 
take no solid food. Drink rice water. Rest quietly 
lying down, Then you are cured without taking 
medicine. 


A wet handkerchief in the hat is a protection to 
workers in the sun. Gn a hot day often bathe the 
wrists in cold water; this will add immensely to one’s 
comfort. As we have said before. 


It is quite absurd to eat sugary or fatty food in hot 
weather. Such food is for cold weather. Eat lean 
meats, cheese, greens, peas, beans, boiled corn, toma- 
toes, fruits in abundance, and white bread in modera- 
tion. These willinsure you comfort as well as gooil 
health. 

OUT-DOOR NOTLS. 

Some evening you read this paper and come across 
this item, the next day be sure and have another plant- 
ing of Evergreen sugar corn made for boiling ears in 
the fall. July 4th is none too late for this latitude. 
Once a day is none too often to have this delicious food 
upon your table, 


Now prepare soil for the flower pots next winter. 
Find some good rich sod, cut off, digging about three 
inches deep and pile up, mixing with it about one- 
fourth the bulk of well-rotted cow manure. Allow 
this to remain in a heap for a month, wetting it occa- 
sionally if there are not frequent rains, then turn it 
over, break the sods and mix it well and leave it ina 
heap until needed for use. If the soil is heavy mix 
a little sand with it. 

Two things be sure and remember: That flowers do 
best if the decaying blooms be removed, and those 
plants that are to be taken to the sitting-room window 
next winter should have most of their blossoms 
taken off through the summer and be kept shady. 


Hanging baskets are best watered by plunging them 
in a bucket or tub of water, and allowing them to get 
thoroughly soaked through. 


“ Flowers are God's smiles,” 
7 Tuy ry\ Y 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Advertisers like to know which paper benefits thems m 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advere 


tise ment in this’ paper, will please state that they saw té 
in the Farm Journal, 


STAR CANE MILL. 


Grinds Twice as Fast, 
Double the Capacity, 
Cheapest Mill Made. 
WARRANTED IN EVERY 
RESPE 











We manufacture ten different 
styles of Cane Mills and a full 
stock of EVAPORATORS and 
SUGARMAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Send for circulars to 

J. A. FIELD & CO., 
8th and Howard Sts., St. Louis, "Mo., U. S. A. 


ONLY $18.50 


FOR A 


Drop-lea! SINGER. 


Also Howe, New y Acpertons, St. John, 
Dauntless, White, Domestic, House- 
hold, Stewart Singer, oe &c., 
at LOWEST cps, EY 


20 S. Delaware Frome ig YER a. Pa 

















61 & 63 Monroe St., Chicago. _; 
Willsend prepaid taALOOU thelr 

N ATALOCUE, 
for 1351, 200 pages, 210 Engravings 
o f Instrument s, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, \ 
Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, and 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
= Materials, also inc Indes Instruction and Ex- 
Fercises for Amateur = and a Catalogue 
of Choice Land Musi 


















a week i Wey own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
» S66 ka 


dress H,. HALLETT & Co.. Portland, Me. 
& 
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“The finest new Strwberry. before the public. 

Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give a full 
crop nextsummer. I combine these plants with the most 
liberal offer I have ever made. Also a large stock of all the 
standard and new varieties, both potted and layers, at very 





reasonable — Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Addr 
Cornw all-on-Hudson,N. Y. E. P. O e 
POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Embracing the standard old and best new varieties. 


POTTE: IW ft = rae ates 
PSS 





ER PLANTS. 
Send for Piast liberal $1, $2, $3, and $5, Grain & & Phosphate Drill, 


offers. New method given to all purchasers. 


Address A. F, FRICK, IMPROVED FOR 1881. 
Setzler’s Store, PL Ov Cc hester Co., Pa. hs CHEAP! SIMPLE! 


2 BIDWELL in pots. uantities of Phosphate attachments put on old drills. 


DURABLE! 
One and two- 


other Strawberries. Send for prices. horse Powers with oper onhand, Send fora catalogue. 


Du chirss NURSE founded 1863). 


JOHN N. CHALFAN i 
me 


L. FERRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. a Near Atglen, Chester Cc 0., Pa 
“ess Delaware Fruit and Grain F ‘arms Cheap. $72 27 7 YJ aweek. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 








Catalogues free. $$. Steet | myrna, De outfit free. 





TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 












MAHER & GROSH, 
34 East Monroe Street, 


TOLEDO, onio, 


re ME RA 
ple mate . 





The greatest variety ofgeotein 
one establishment in the 
United States. 


Dress Goods, Siitks, 
Ladies’ Suits, Shawis, 
Underwear, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Gentlemen’s and 
Boys’ Clothing, House- 
keeping Goods, Furni- 
ture, Carpets, Mattings, Oil Cloths, etc. 





Warrant their goods hand-forged, and replace 
free any soft or flawy. 
mail 1-blade knife, 25 cts.; 
Extra Heavy 2- blade 75 ¢ 8.5 3-blade, $1. 
. ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 
is:ount to Dealers. Prun- 
ing Shears $1. Sample 6 in, 
hand-forged Butcher knife 


We send postpaid by 


; 2-blade, 50 cts. 


50 cents, 


Cut gives 
exact size of 


H3-blade Stag 


or Ebony han- 
dle, price $1.00. 





Join Wanamaker’ 


ii 








Goods sent all over the United States by Mail, 
and Samples sent when requested. 
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LEAP FROG) 
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By stepping on toad- — or hopping a toad. ) anywhere in the U. 8. 
Address. D. L. SMITH, Box 382, 





Three little Froggies got all in a muddle, This is an intensely interesting game; not only the 
ay meeting three Toadies while crossing a puddle, | children will be interested burt the older ones too. Be 
Now pass them all forward along on the road, { sure and send for it. There is lots of fun in it. Sent 


»ostpaid, for only 10 cents. 
faterbury, Conn. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


It is time enough yet to sow German Millet, but 
delay not much longer. 


Is smooth wheat chaff a good article to use for mixiny 
chop with for horse feed for farm horses? A. W.S. 
We say yes to that:—Ep1Tor.] 


} 


Can’t you employ your time, talents and lanl to 
better advantage than to grow your own clover see? 
Let those farmers who do not read the FARM JOURNAI 
grow your seed for you; they may hot know better. 
You do, 


We have handled several brands of sal€ and have 
finally settled upon the Higgin’s Eureka Salt as th 
We use it in all our creameries and sell it toour 

J. H. BROWN. 


best. 
trade. 

Wellsville ® a. Fa March 1831. 

Buckwheat may be sown from the 10th to the 20th 
of the month in this section. Further North it should 
go in earlier; South, later than the 20th will do. 
Enough should be sown for the family needs, at least. 
Two pecks of seed per acre are enough on good land ; 
thin soil requires thicker sowing. 


Rk. S. Form, West Grove, Pa., advises the use of 
South Carolina Rock for wheat. He says *“*I have 
tried it and have had ten bushels per acre more where 
rock was used than where it was not. It acts immedi- 
ately and wi!l give the wheat a start in the fall so the 
winter will not be likely to kill it out.” 


Our friend A. B. Howar.l, of Belchertown, Mass., 
names Kittatinny as the blackberry for New England; 
Hartford Prolific, Concord and Worden’s Seedling as 
the best grapes; Wilson, Downing, Crescent, Champion 
and Miner’s as good strawberries. He says Sharpless 
must have a warm spring to do well. He also com- 
mends warmly Moore’s Early grape for New England. 


Samuel C. Moon says that rose bugs may be driven 
away from grape vines by smoke. Burn chips, or 
straw or tobacco stems slightly dampened, in kettles, 
and hang them on the arbors in several places so that 
the smoke will be diffused among the leaves. The 
bugs will soon leave, but will probably return in a few 
days. The vines must therefore be examined occa- 
sionally. 


An old farmer, with large experience, says. that 
hickory cut in July or August will not become worm- 
eaten. He says that oak, chestnut, walnut and other 
timber, cut from the middle of July to the last of 
August will last twice as long as when cut in winter. 
White-oak cut at this season, if kept off the ground, 
will season through if two feet in diameter and re nain 
perfectly sound for many years. Wheras, if cut in 
winter or spring, it will become sap-rotten in a few 
years. 


There is a fierce war in progress among the makers 
of barbed wire for fencing, into which the Wesiern 
farmers are entering with much zeal. A Massachu- 
setts company has gained the whip-handle in its fight 
with the other companies in the courts, and now 
becomesamonopoly. Therail roadsare to be charged 
seven and three-fourth cts. per pound and farmers ten 
to eleven cents. To us the contest i: perfectly absurd 
as plain wire is less than five cents per pound and is 
equally as good as the barbed. One rail of barbed 
wire is all that is needed in any fence. 


Put up your own lightening roJs. The twisting, 
fluting and tubing to increase surface are pronounced 
delusive, as the power of conduction depends upon 
the amount of solid iron. The larger the rod the 
better. Glass insulators are useless, and may be 
harmfu)]. Therod should be fastened with straps or 
staples of copper to the building, and connected to the 
highest points of any large masses of metal about it, 
as pipes or roof; an. it is essential that its lower end 
shall be permanently in moist earth, a well or water 
pipe being the safest and best. The upper end should 
be pointed, not too sharply, and is all the better if 
gilded or tipped. It protects a diameter at the base of 
the roof of four times the height of its elevation, which 
mey be six or eight feet. Joints should either be 
welded or fastened with close-fitting screws, and the 
whole then covered with a coat of black paint. The 
estimate of cost for 100 feet is: 150 pounds of iron at 
5 cents, $750; copper point anil painting, each 50 
cents; coupling or welding, $1; putting up, $250; in 
all $12—for what agents demand $40 to $75. 


a 
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S. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Twenty years of lessons in how to make and sell the best clothing. We 
have begun the twenty-first. All that we have found out about it, wc have put 
into practice in making up the 24 acres of clothing that you will look at for 
our trade; it is the very largest retail clothing stock in the country; worth 
every cent we ask for it; and we guarantee every article, 


( )ak Hall 


Than in any other retail clothing house anywhere 
within reach of American money. 


More and Better Materials in 
More and Better Clothing in 
Lower and Fairer Prices in 


The secret of our great business is only this: Doing our level best to 
make up the right kind of clothing, and having made it right, then counting 
the cost, and 


SELLING AT THE RIGHT PRICES. 


This we have been doing for twenty years; and have clothed over 
hundred of thousands,—old and young. 


This Spring we Overtop every Past Spring. 


__ The spring has been so backward that we have had ample getting-ready 
time, and the extraordinary stock of clothing that every man and boy may 
choose from is without equal in America. The stock is something wonderful. 


SOUND AS HONEST WORK CAN MAKE IT. 


The best sewing on the best cloths, the best trimmings, the best styles, 
and the best moncy’s worth that can be put into clothing anywhere. It 
is a great thing to say, that not another house in the land can do so 
much in clothing you so well, The cloths come direct to us; we buy them 
largely; we make up the clothing in our own well-ordered ways,—knowing 
all the things that belong to making clothing well,—and they will go direct 
from us,—the makers,—to you,—the wearers,—not a profit between. That's 
why Oak HALt has the lowest prices, as well as the best clothing. 

During the past ninety days we have, in making up this new spring stock, 
so improved the patterns, our ways of making, and minor details, that this 
spring's exhibition of ready-made clothing might be fairly called 


READY CUSTOM-MADE CLOTHING. 


Being far in advance of any hitherto offered for immediate wear. This 
applies alike to Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 


Our Custom Clothing Department improves every year. We make to 
order from the finest fabrics, and believe we do the best work that can be done. 


Orders by mail are filled with the same promptness and care that would 
be given to serving you in person. 


Extending the compliments of the house, and a cordial invitation to 
everybody to come and see, and make trial of the 1881 Spring Clothing. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
Oak Hall, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


The Largest Clothing House in America, 
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SMES... « Si BEATTY'S {Saxiom} ORGANS. 





It is with pleasure that I offer the most perfect musical combination and wonderful instrument ever made, 


 eeees Word, THE “BEETHOVEN” NEW STYLE No. 9,000 


which is destined to be the most popular Organ the world has ever seen. My success in the past having been so unprecedented, I feel 
warranted in doing better than ever for my customers, hence this unparalleled offer. I have now the 


LARCEST FACTORY IN THE WORL 60 00 
that ships its products direct to the purchaser, avoiding extortionate profits, middlemen and agents, manufacturing my 





own Organs in my own factory, and being sure of selling thousand: of this charming style every month, I offer 
this Organ, combining a grander variety of stop work, greater power, more musical effects, and the most 
elegant exterior, including a first-class stool, book and music, boxed and delivered on board the cars here, for only 


YOU CAN TEST IT IN YOUR OWN HOME, FREE OF EXPENSE, FOR ONE MONTH. 
It contains 27 Stops, 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of Golden Tongue Reeds, as follows: 
Manual Sub-Bass,.16 feet tone, Saxaphone,.. 8 feet tone, 
Diapason,,.... -. 8 feet tone, Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone, 
Dulciana,,.... .. 8 feet tone, Viola Dolce, 4 feet tone, 
‘ccna th 8 feet tone, Violina,...... 4 feet tone, 
ee caked 8 feet tone, Piccolo,....... 4 feet tone, 
also, Coupler Harmonique, Harp oline, Grand Expressione Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other grand accessory 


efiects as below. 

SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 
1—Cello. 10—Grand Expressione. 19—Vox Jubilante. 
2—Melodia. 1i—French Horn. 20—Piccolo. 
3—Clarabella, 12—Harp oline. 21—Coupler Harmonique. 
4—Manual Sub-Base. 13—Vox Humana. 22—Orchestral Forte, 
5—Bourdon. 14—Echo. 23—Grand Organ Knee Stope 
6—Saxaphone. 15—Dulciana. 24—Right Knee Stop. 
7—Viol di Gamba. 16—Clarionct. 25—Automatic Valve Stop. 
8—Diapason. 17—Voix Celeste. 26—Right Duplex Damper. 
9—Viola Dolce. 18—Violina. 27—Left Duplex Damper. 


ore _ —_ ed — a state ey — a one case 
of the Beethoven Organ is a design of rare beauty, an simply un- 

DIAPASON. DuLcIANA. __ | rivaled at the price offered, Beautiful Lamp Stands suitable for a tom 

= at night or vase of flowers by day. It is of solid walnut wit 
extra large fancy top decorated with original designs in fret work. 
Receptacle for music, book rack, music holder of chaste design, carved | 
handles for moving paneled sliding fall with lock; the whole being deco- 
rated with Arabesque Designs in Gold. 

The above beautiful Organ was never equaled in the 
history of the organ trade for Excellence in every fea= | 
ture. Order direct from this advertisement, as I positively } 
Plan of Reedboard, entirely original SS a from price, GQ, Cash Orders take preference on | 

COME TO WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, AND SELECT AN ORGAN IN PERSON. YOU ARE CORDIALLY WELCOME. | 
You will be afforded an opportunity to inspect everything and satisfy yourself in every particular. Beware !—I un- | 
hesitatingly advise those who are about to order from other parties, not to doit. Order only the latest and best of all Organs, 
If you have already ordered, countermand your order, it may not be too late yet. An Organ lasts a lifetime, get only the latest } 
style and best music combined. Remit by Post Office Money Order, Express Prepaid, Bank Draft or 
Register Letter. Money refunded and freight charges paid if all is not as represented. It is 
a well-known fact that I am the man that had the nerve to reduce the price of Pianos and Organs, in the face of 
untold abuse from the monopolist. The public should remember this and patronize the original not the imitator. REMEMBE 
any offer made (by imitators) no matter how low, Ican beat it. WEIGH THESE WORDS CAREFULLY. I dare no 
ship you a poor instrument as it is not possible for me to know who will test it. Agents invariably conceal defects and claim | 
advantages for Organs they sell. My instruments must be good enough to silence maligners and defamers. They invariably 
prove satisfactory. Thousands are nowin use. {TT 1S A FACT that my business has increased to such proportions that 
even now with a factory hving ONE AND A HALF ACRES OF SPACE within the walls of building, filled with skilled 
artisans and best machinery is the reason I can offer this Organ sq low. I am now enlarging my factory TO 
OVER DOUBLE ITS PRESENT SIZE, I should be glad to have you come here and visit-my establishment. 


am ORDER AT ONCE NOTHING SAVED BY LONG CORRESPONDENCE,-a 
LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE, Address or call upon | 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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nn <mMmpTTIAY > <N gentlemen engaged in the dissemnation of small fruits, | NEW STRAWBERRY. 
| | I Ie | RI ( I< GG A RI yE? ° and small fruit plants, were emg for instance, | Productive as C t 
— William Parry and John S. Collins, of Burlington Co., | MANCHESTE pH wep - . + om iy 
, ’ Ezra Stokes and his boys, E. P. Roe, from-up-the- | » fet cokes, I Size, \Cilage. 
Give the boys a patch for qrowing berries and Ict them 2 : : s] x A Yi 5 J f . firm as Ison, 
i ] hh { : ‘ ; : Hudson, Hale, a jolly fellow from Connecticut, Dix,a | flavorequaltothe best. See catalogue for full description 
have the proceeds for pocket money, This is only fair, | Jersey Yankee, of Lakewood, Hance of Red bank, | and opinion of leading experts. Big stock of Pot and taper } 
and may result in making them, eventually, famous | Bassett, Peter D. Mead, the veteran, Dreer, of Phila- plants of Bidwell, Kirkwood, Finch and 50 other best sorts. 


delphia, and lots more. Idell, the N. Y., commission lant NOW. Paty next June 


qardene Resiles chickens, ict them try strawberries, cRS, mn. 
pardeneve,, Besices chickens, tot Chem ary s . merchant, was there, and Lovett, of course, wason hand. _HALE BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn. Sr A 


> ; ee ’ We all examined the new berry and pronounced it of | ; POT-GROWN 
Remove the seed-stalks from rhubarb plants as fast good quality, soli, proiific, handsome, of good size and * | 
as they form. shape, and borne upon a vigorous plant, even in thin, STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


sandy soil, and with indifferent care and cultivation. 





A copious dressing of salt will keep down weeds in a How it will do elsewhere, and under other conditions, 




















garden walk. Hot brine. remains to be seen. By a vote of those present the = 
. 7 baby was named “ Manchester,” after the town near 
Cover tips of black cap raspberry plants with earth if | which it was born. 
you want strong new plants. | 
+g “_ r ‘ x nx wr 
Anybody that grows cabbages ought to have a copy ADV ER TISEMEN TS. ] 
hast’s * Vegetable Plants.” ene : “a 
of Tillinghast’s “ Vegetable Plants. Advertisere like to know which paper benefits oo 
- most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- —— | 
They do say that a small handfull of salt thrown at Mecmnant in this paper, will pi state that they eaw tt = = = f 


the foot of a blackberry plant, or a black raspberry | in the Farm Journa A Specialty. All the leading old and new varieties ready on 
plant, that is attacked by red rust, will cure it of the : or after me hy Ist. Send for descriptive circulars to 


iL 
disease in a short time. p CIFIC GUANO «| BLL, RYDER & SONS, Chambersburg, Pa. 
in quantity. 
Mutter | Oggesee PLANTS 525 
TRA 














I 

A subscriber is troubled with nd moles and f 

A subscriber is troubled with grou H. NKINS, Gwynedd, Pa. i 

writes for relief. Try strychnine imbedded in kernels | £2~Agent for MONTGOMERY and BUCKS COUNTIES, yABBAC E m= A gg 

5 : ian ton a i iv ce-li :. -L. } Jr. 

»f corn to kill them; or gas tar in their runs to drive a Litthe Silver. | later = N. 5. : 

them away. Some one tells us that pieces of mackerel as : =— : 

cut up and placed in their tracks will make them -_ (NEW CROP.) LAND! FARMS!! HOMESI!! P 
nee ae se thing ¥ — 3 . 000,000 Acres. 

leave in disgust. Try hom things and report. rm Grown entirely from select Mild Cie ke Sail, (= oe a c 

i : fi 


Next month we shall tell part of what we know ed and transplanted roots | special inducer enti toactual settlers. For maps, circulars. 


and unsurpassed in quality. keo.. givi 
~ * at &c., giving part culars free, address e 
about strawberries. In the meantime, we suggest that PurpleTop Fiat,Early White THOMAS nSSEX, Land Commissioner. 8 
Flat Dutch, Large White “s Little Rock, Ark. q 


the bed set out last spring be kept well cultivated. It 
ought to have been so planted that the work of keep- 
ing it clear of weeds and grass can be done by horse- 
power. The antiquated bother of hand-weeding straw- 


Norfolk, Pomeranean White ; aan 


Globe & Large Cowhorn, iwc. 7 
per lb. Yeliow Aberdeen, | ‘THE MASSILLON PONY MILj n 
or Orange Jelly, White Few, STRICTLY PORTABLE, f 





berries must be done away with, that’s certain. If you pone Se toe Bate Begs $ 
did not set out a bed last spring get one nice and mellow 60 cts. per Ib., by express or 
: “ . : freight to any address on re- 

now for planting out next month. ws <a a cash. tl 

= yhen ordered to be sent by | - 

ag bugs! A. M. F., of Plainfield, N. mail remit 16cents per pound Ir 

J a loa feeb vour his new formed sabes ) SESRione to geen Rocrnce. C. E- ROGERS, Ww 

J., asks for relie ey dev : - s. Paes 4 
Thousz i » h 5 3s they Descriptive Catalo a ssc arket arects tl 
,0usands have found this one of the worst pests they P 4 } hiladelphia, Pa. ‘ 


have to deal with. Paris greenisnotaremedy. Purdy MILLIONS OF ae iy 

says that white hellebore is, but that is doubtful. There — SS 

is no known remedy yet found but to shake them off CABBACE > LAN e Ss Supplies a long felt want. 100 Sold In 
1 


and kill them. Possibly whale-oil soap-suds, sprayed Premium Flat Dutch, Large Late Drumhead, Mammoth Ninety Days. 



































on the vines, would drive them away. Doubtless some a a gg ye Sibee engl et hs pareet timbered country an find profitable employment he . 
vile concoction that the bugs do not like, sprayed on warranted to arrive in good order. $2.00 per 1000. Special Mitten. po gy eee othe g deathly ar ee in havin th 
the vines, with such a force pumr as is advertised on a for larger lote, Also CELERY Ee) deta one of ‘these Mills in his neighborhood. No more haul- = 
“ : ge “ 3 SANT 4 LLSON, - C ing logs to mill. All the waste saved. fr 
page 158, will yet be found adefence against this per- Mechaniesville, Bucks Co., Pa. Write for Circulars and Price Lists, and address of 
sistent enemy of the gardener. MARBLEISED nearest Agent. [Name this Paper.} - 
: oranything in the “iweSLATE MANTELS RUSSELL & CO. Massillon, 0. ri 
There is money in cucumber pickles to the man | line at lowest prices. Send for illustrated catalogue and Seb ‘ wei 9 . th 
: é , er : ot: : a price-list. CHARLES B. KLINE, Manufacturer, <4 ELEGANT GENUINE CHROMO CARDS, no two de 
who knows how to find it. Plant now in rows five 420 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. oU alike, with name on, 0c. SNOW & CO., Meriden,Ct ‘ 
feet apart, a dozen seeds to a hill. Leave four plants Is 
grow. Manure in the hill. Cultivate both ways. 5 : | fe 
Early Cluster is good; Green Prolific is good. In six 5 G L WE P SF 
weeks begin to harvest. The cucumbers are gathered EST 00DS 0 ST RICES | a 
daily when from two to three inches in length for the hi 
bulk, and some longer; they are put in casks of brine ou 
and kept below the surface by a board and a weight ce 
upon it. Here they remain, fresh salt being added is 
when requ:red to replacethat absorbed by the cucum- st: 
bers, until disposed of. At ninety cents a thousand it fr 
is possible to realize $100 per acre of this crop. The | in 
striped bugs are not apt to disturb the young plants at au 
this time of year. va 
= to 
Some notes on cabbages are in order. The ground bo 
must be rich. Bone dust around the plant will answer ae 
first-rate. Be very particular to get good seed or good to 
plants. The Jand must be mellow. Plant in rows two For $12. a Farmer can buy a formula (520 1b) of POWELL’S pes 
and a half feet apart each way. This takes 6,969 plants PREPARED CHEMICALS for WHEAT. TY 
peracre. Set out before July 10. Fottler’s Early Drum- This, when mixed at home, makes ONE TON of SUPERIOR | to 
head is a good kind for market ; for the home table Im- PHOSPHATE,which is equal in plant-life and as certain of successful | on 
proved American Savoy—curly leaf—is sweetest and crop production as many of the high-priced Phosphates. an 
best. Several of our advertisers offer plants for sale. No trouble to mix; no extra expense. Full directions. _ = 
After receiving plants by mail or express it is best to a ee ——_ have been thoroughly tried, give universal satisfaction, } ms 
puddle the rootsin muddy water 24 hours before trans- _ Seu tee Peeetion Mae hn ale tae = 
planting. You did not know that, but it isso. As to BROWN CHEMICAL Co., Baltimore, Md., Sole Proprietors. 
the green worms: In a small bed pick off by hand; in Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, price only $30 a ton net cash. an 
a large patch there will not be enough to do much ‘MANUFACTURERS or | Pure Bone Meal, Pure Dissolved Bone, Potash, Ammonia, 
hurt. Not much use to fool with pepper, salt, snuff or and all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. - 
anything else. There is money in cabbages if you are — “ 
wise and live near a market. = i i 
We attended a strawberry christening the other day 5 
in South Jersey. Jesse Battie, a farmer, has accidently 
originated a new variety of strawberry that is believed ' ‘ag 
to possess unusual merit. Our friend J. T. Lovett, of : : S 
Little Silver, N. J., proposes to introduce this berry to “ tine 
the public, and it was through his invitation that we e } we 
» oO 

















attended the christening. A dozen or two well-known 
a : a 
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ORCHARD NOTES. | 


Let the beginner, who intents planting an orchard 
Jor fruit, plant only such varieties as are abundant 
bearers, large and handsome, if he would make money, 
and not as some have recommended, plant only of varie- 
ties that are best in quality, and try to force his custom- 
ers to buy them. 











The June hatching of pear slugs should be attended 
to now; dust with air-slaked lime. In August there 
will be another brood, 


The insect that lays the eggs from which the peach 
tree borer is hatched is a moth resembling a blue and 
yellow wasp. The eggs are deposited at the collar of 
the tree in July, August and September. Tarred felt 
over the tree six inches up from the ground will save 
gouging out the borers with a knife. 


S. D. Willard, two miles west of Geneva, N. Y., has 
besides his extensive nurseries, 18 acres devoted to 
fruit-raising, planted six years ago, and already afford- 
ing profitable returns. Twelve acres more are just 
planted, Of the 18 acres, every square rod appears to 
be well occupied, The larger trees are peaches, pears 
and plums; between these are currants, raspberries, 
grapes, gooseberries, &c. The ground is in excellent 
condition. The young plum trees were loaded with 
fruit, the jarring process having been employed to de- 
stroy the curculio. Reine Claude de Bavay has proved 
quite profitable, the fruit selling at $3 per bushel; 
other sorts at $2. The sales from these 18 acres are 
now between $1,700 and $1,800 in one year. Of these 
four tons of currants were sold last year for nearly 
$400. (We extract this from the Country Gentleman.) 


During the last week of May we ate Rambo apples 


that had been kept in Warner & Merritt’s fruit house, | 
in this city, that were as solid, crisp and fresh as they | 


were last November. The party of whom we obtained 
them paid $4.50 a barrel for them; they probably cost 
Warner & Merritt last fall $1.00 a barrel—quite a big 
margin to pay for keeping and for profit. The Rambo, 
be it remembered, is hardly a winter apple, being at 
its best in the fall. Now the time will come when 
farmers must own their own fruit houses, and hold 
their fruit over for better markets. This will include 
many kinds of fruit, including hen fruit, (eggs,) or cow 
fruit, (butter). The thing is easily done, just as easy 
as building an ice-house and filling it: We mean the 
right kind of an ive-house. A fruit preserving house 
that has been in successful use for over 12 years is thus 
described :—Capacity 4000 bushels, built of stone. It 
is 50 feet square and 28 feet high. The fruit room, § 
feet high, is on the first floor, enclosed with a four-feet 
space On the four sides, filled with ice from above. 
The ice-house proper is in the second story, eleven feet 
high. A foot of saw-dust is placed between the ice and 
outer walls. The floor is water-tight, with pipes to 
carry the water beneath the building. The third story 
is to secure ventilation, and has a non-conducting sub- 
stance above. A space three feet deep, below the 
fruit room, is filled with the surplus ice that remains 
in thé second story, before putting in the fruit in 
autumn. Four box ventilators a foot square, with 
valves; lead from the fruit room through the ice room 
to the space in the upper story. The fruit is stored in 
boxes of two bushels each, the bottom of one forming 
a cover to the one below, and they are placed in tiers, 
to admit circulation of air and passage. Double doors, 
lined with hatters* waste wool, afford admittance. 
The cost was $2,000, and 1,000 tons of ice are required 
to fillit. The owner has obtained a handsome profit 
on the investment by keeping fruit. A smaller and 
and cheaper house may be built on a similar plan, and 
can be made to pay in any neighborhood, near a good 
market, where there are much fruit grown. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 














Silver Hull, Fresh, graded 

BUCK seed ; one bush., $1.25; twobush., 
2.25, on board cars. ‘Address 
ASC RTIS, SOMERVILLE, N. J, 

{HORT SMITH, Syracege, . New York, 


N oe ké the egies an ing Wagons for 
the money madein the U.S. Send for Uatalogue & Price-list. 


dO Elegant Chromo Cards, name on 10 cts. 10 Packs and 
agents sample book $. Star Card Co.,Clintonville,Ct 
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TURNIP SEEDS. 


NEW CROP 1881 
~\ Early White Flat Dutch, Purple Top Strap Leaf, Early 
White Egg, White Globe, French, Cow horn, Pur le Top 
Ruta Baga, Yellow Globe and leading varieties. md for 
July price-list of Seasonable Seeds, mailed free. 
HENRY A. fu REDE, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINCOLN’S 





‘CREAM ERY. 
DEEP SETTING PERFECTED 


Gets all the cream in less than ten hours 
with ordinary well or running water, or in 
two hours with ice-water with less than one- 
fourth the ice called for by ang: other process. 
25 Ibs. ice will give you more butter than 100 
S lbs. willin any other creamery. Special a 
tention given to fitting out large creameries. 

AG ENTS WANTED. Send for Circular. 


WILLIAM E. LINCOLN, 
Warren, Mass. 





THE “LILLY” 
Butter-Worker 
__ SWEEPS THE FIELD ! 


Special Premium of a Silver 











Premium at the Berks Co. Pair 
at Reading, 1880. For ease and 
thorough work it has no Cit 
Circulars free. (Oct. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No, 316 Race street, Phila., Pa. | 


IMPROVED 


HYDRAULIC RAMS. 


Send for Circular =e Price-list. Address 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del. 
y Medal and ‘Diploma at the Cen. Ex., Phila. 

Far better go to Vir- 


WHY 60 WEST ginia. Send postal for 


full particulars. F. MANCHA, CLAREMONT, Va. 








Automatic 
Fruit 
Rvaporator 


The best in use. 


FOUR SIZES. 
Family Size 
Dries 25 bushels 
per day. 


Price, $100. 


McFarland & Wilt, 


112 N. Sixth St. 


Philadelphia. 


Send for 
Illustrated Circular. 








Virginia Farms For Sale! 


Healthy and Mild Climate; Low Taxes; Cheap and Ricy 
Lands. Fish and Oysters in great abundance. Great induce- 
ments to those who wun i to ra a home font life. 


SEY & € 
6 3 Man Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Ww. DYER, 





Fruit and sesame Commission ay ti 
ahve, Potatoes, Onions, Peaches, Berries, Poultry, E; 


Rs cx pe solicited. 


5 


Nos. 327 & 329 N. Water St., Phila., 
Returns made coomaly. 


——- Floral Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents. 
. S. ROCKAFELLAR, Somerville, N. J. 





KNAPP’S 


EXTRACT OF ROOTS.) 


FOR MAKING 


ROOT BEER. 







This Extract makes a most healthy 
beverage, being manufactured from ROOTS and HERBS. It 


is Scone 
GISTS. PROPRIETORS OF SALOONS, and PRIVATE 
FAMILIE $ will find it to their advantage to use KNAPP’S 
EXTRACT, as 1t will insure them a temperate, healthy and 
delicious beverage. This Extract, from wmch is made the 

popular drink known as KNA PPS ROOT BEER, is fon 
up in bottles at 25c. and 50c., $1.00, $2,50, and in half and ss 
cans at $4.00 and $8.00, which makes 10, 25, 60, 200, 400 and 
gallons of Beer. Sold by Deupaiate Sane orally. 

& 2 


JOHNSTON & HOLLOWAY, Philadelphia, Pa., Agents. 


pleasant and economical 


yecially recommended to Invalids, and as a HARVEST 
YK is unsurpassed.- ROOT BE ER MAKERS, DRUG- 


lon 


P. B. KN N Prep prietors, 
Soe Maiees Street, New York. 








acknowledged necessit 


wood, a 








GALVANIZED or PAINTED. 
15 FEET TO THE POUND. 


The use of Barbed Wire for Fencing is no longer an experiment, but an 





,as over one hundred thousand miles of it were put up 


last year, and we confi ently expect twice the quantity will be used this year, 
there being no other material anywhere near as cheap, lasting, or effective, 


CIRCULARS and SAMPLES BY MAIL to any PART of the World. 
Cannot be Injured by Fire, Wind or Water. 


IT DOES NOT INJURE CATTLE. 


Estimating Wire at 12c.a Ib. and Wood Posts at 10c. each, a 
Fence of Four Lines of Wire can be nade for 60c. a Rod, or with 
Galvanized Iron Posts, a Perfect and Everlasting Fence for One 


Dollar a Rod. 


Also Twisted Galvanized Wire Without Barbs, 18 Feet to Pound. 
Patent Iron Posts for Wire Fence, strong, light, and cheap; Wire 
Netting for Poultry Yards, Lawns, etc.; Wire Stretchers and Cutters, 


EUREKA POST HOLE DIGGER. 


(AS SEEN IN THE ENGRAVING). 


Work done Five —e 
NO CLOGGING. 


NEW PANENT DOOR-YARD FENCE, 


made of “ Round Steel Pickets,” with Steel Posts and Frame. Light, san dnetien 
and cheap, Shipped in pieces ‘in boxes. Any one can putitup. Cheaper than 
na half the price of other iron fences. Send for Illus, Circulars to 


CRANVILLE NICHOLSON, 
71 John Street, 


uicker and Easier than by the old way. 
KNEE WORK. NO BACK ACHE. 


New York. 
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ODD MENTION. 
(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


Our advertisers compel us to print cighteen pages, in- 


of the usual areteen, this month, 


That woman makes a mistake who supposes it is 
unnecessary to “dress up” for her husband. 


Franklin C. DeCou says that a piece of mosquito 
netting two feet syuare makes a first rate Paris greener- 
Take hold of the fourcornersand shake, “ No pateut.” 


The best way of saving soap-grease during summer is 
to throw it into a kettle of strong lye; keep it covered 
and if standing in the sun it frequently results in very 
good soap. 


Answer to riddle of the last number—a yardstick. 
Lots of people guessed it. One of these days we intend 
to print a dozen conundrums that will puzzle the young 
folks to guess in a month. ' 


We suggest that our readers send a postal to Gran- | 


ville Nicholson, 71 John street, New York., and learn 
what that gentleman has to say about his steel barb 
wire fencing and his post hole digger. 


Do not forget that now, in this busy season, that 
shopping can be done by mail, almost as well as in 
person. Address ‘* Wanamaker’s Grand Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,” for anything that may be needed. 


Crying at weddings has gone out of fashion. Smiling 
is the thing now, and the bridegroom is not made to 
feel as though he was a hard hearted pirate and bucca- 
neer, who isruthlessly destroying ahappy home. This 
is a big improvement. 


To break up setting hens have seven pens, one for 
each day of the week, then all hens found wanting to 
set on any day of the week should be put in the pen 
corresponding to that day. Keep them in five days. 
By this arrangement it is easily told how long each 
hen or pen of hens have been in. FARMER, 

We are in receipt of two boxes of beautiful straw- 
berries from Ezra Stokes, of Berlin, N. J., one of “ Kirk- 
wood,” the other of “Glendale” variety. Both were 
pleasant to eat, but our preference is for the latter. 
The Kirkwood, though large and handsome, lacks 
solidity and substance, while the Glendale appears to 
be faultless. These berries grew in light Jersey soil; 
elsewhere the characteristics noted might be quite 
different, even favoring the Kirkwood. The Kirkwood 
and Mt. Vernon are identical, we believe. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 




















Late FLAT DUTCH and Large 

00 000 DRUMHEAD Cabbage Plants 
y] ready after July Ist, at CENTRETON NUR- 
SERIES. Price, $1 per 100 
CLARK PETTIT, 


AND CELERY PLANTS. 
Best kinds, at lowest rates 
in quantities to suit, sent to all 
points accessible by railroad. 
JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, 


Nurseryman, MALVERN, Chester Co., Pa. 


CELERY PLANTS 


and LATE CABBAGE PLANTS, of good quality, 
carefully packed and forwarded by express at low rates. 
Prices furnished on application. ‘ 

P R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


; $7.50 per 10,000. 
roprietor, P. O. Salem, N. J. 








STRAWBERRY PLANT 


A pamphiet telling what varieties to plant and how 
to plant them, together with all needed information, 


J. T. LOV TT, 
Little Silver, Monmouth Co.,¥.J. 


Fags TO ALL, 


. 59 Ay "ION 
CABBAGE and CELERY 
PLANTS, 

Grown and Packed with great care, 
Circular, with low prices, free. 


T. LOVETT, Lrrtie Sttven, N. J. 
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4 TURNIP 


Every farmer should sow 
Turnip seed! Turnips are the best 
and most economical food for cattle 
during the winter and early spring 
months. Nothing better. your 
storekeeper for 


LANDRETH’S TURNIP SEEDS. 
in original sealed packages. Catalogues Free. 
“ pees LANDRETH & SONS, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and § Ware- 
house, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH St., between Market 
and Chestnut St., and No. 4 ARCH 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARIS GREEN, 


— Paris Purple, 


JINDON PURPLE, PYRETHUM ROSEUM, or Persian 
Powder, WHALE OIL SOAP, CARBOLIC SOAP, HEL- 
LEBORE and WHALE OIL Combined, &c., for sale by 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and Seed Ware- | 
house, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH St., between Market 
and Chestnut Sts., and No. 4 ARCH St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every pte Should 


COOLEY CREAMER 
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1876. GRAND _ 1881 
'4™ OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


AT THE MAIN CENTENNIAL BUILDING, 
FAIRMOUNT PARK. PHILADELPHIA. 
Under the auspices of the Bi-Centennial Association of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

MILITARY PARADE AND REVIEW. 

BOYS from the Indian School (at Carlisle, Pa.). 

GRAND MASS MEETING im honor of the “Day we 
Celebrate,” but particularly for the purpose of starting in 
earnest the arrangements for Pennsylvania's celebration 
next year (200th anniversary of the founding of the Com- 
monwealth). 

CONCERT by the combined German singing societies, 
numbering four hundred voices, 

TABLEAUX vivant, in charge of 8. C. Dubois, consistir 
of Penn's Treaty with the Indians, Signing of Declaration o 
Independence, &c., &c. 

FLORAL TABLEAU and Fancy Dance by 200 children. 

GRAND HOP in the evening in charge of Prof. Gillespie, 
Music, both vocal and instrumental, and a full day's enter- 
tainment for old and young. In the largest building in the 
world is the place to celebrate our Nation's Holiday and let 
the number on the coming Fourth of July be the largest 
since ** Pennsylvania Day” at the Great Centennial. 

ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


CIDER! CIDER! 


4) ANTED all interested to know that the secret of success 
in cider-making consists firstin using the celebrated 
JEYSEY APPLE GRINDER and CHAMPION 
CIDER PR Ess, because they make the CLEANEST, the 
CLEAREST, and the LARGEST QUANTITY possible to obtain. 
Special attention is also called to our new Stationary 
Double Plattorm, which is a great improvement and can 
be applied to any press. For illustrated circulars, contain- 
ing information of great value to ovary ctfet maker, address 
ROB'’T BUTTERWORTH, Trentoy, N. J. 




















More Butter and Better Quality by its use than in 
any other way. Send for circular to 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Sole Agents | 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and Seed Ware- | 
house, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH Street, between Mar- | 
ket and Chestnut, and No. 4 ArcH St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAGERSTOWN SPRING 


es TOOTH HORSE RAKE. | 





=. The teeth are made of refined cast steel, 
tempered in oil, tested in the factory, warranted to keep 
their shape, and not break. For sale by 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and Seed Ware- 


house, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIX'TH St., between Market | 


and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. — me 
THE MUDCETT 
HAY TEDDER. 





PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE. 
ost m city on COUNTRY: PARTICULARS "Wee °G, PENNOGK RE SNS 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL. 5 











Three years in use without one broken fork. 
The forks are made of *; inch steel; controlled 
by a spring, in such a manner as to allow the machine to be 
driven over obstructions without danger, or injury to the 
forks or machinery. For sale by 
, D. LANDRETH & SONS, Sole Agents, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and Seed Ware- 
ouse, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH St., between Market 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphi», Pa. 


r Y @ Wmne | 

RUSTIC SETTEES, | 

Chairs and Flower Stands, Rustic, Wire and 

} Terra Cotta Hanging Baskets, Terra Cotta 

( Vases, Statuary, Bracket, and Flower Pots, 

Flower Rods, Tree and Plant Labels, Garden 

and Verandah Trellisses, etc., etc., for sale by 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and Seed Ware- 

house, Nos. 21 and 23 8S. SIXTH B8t., between Market and 
Chestnut, and No, 4 ARCH SBSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ey errates. Send for free 
circulars. Address, 
I. F. Tilinghast 


LaPlume, Lac. Co. Pa. ~ 
VEGETABLE PLANTS. 
of Leading Sorts, per 1000, $3.00. 


LATE CABBAGE PLANTS 
of the best varieties, per 1000, $4.00. 


CELERY PLANTS 

Special prices for large quantities. Packed to carry three 

days by express. H mNRY A. DREER, Seedsman_and 
Florist, No. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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S by express. Larger 
9 e-\ quantities at still low- 














Pulverizer and Cart Combined 


A new invention equally as valuable as the mowing ma- 
chine. Spreads evenly all kinds of manure of the farm; also 
Lime, Ashes, Muck, Marl, &c. For illustrated circulars and 
full particulars address the WANOURAGT 

KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The FEARLESS. 
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Is the Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals z'ven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers g and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for Mlustration and description in 
“‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. Catalorue sent free, Address 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 





VICTORIES 
G31VNODANN 
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urchasing. 
“BENSON, MAULE & 


This spring's Chester White, Berkshire, Yorkshire, Jersey Red, Poland 
essex Pigs were never finer, and at the same time our prices are 
Also extra Cotswold and Southdown Lambs. not fail to 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 
CO., 223 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOW TO MAKE MONEY ON THE FARM. 


BY USING A RELIABLE FERTILIZER, 


PRICE, $25 PER TON OF 2000 LBS. 


On Cars or Boat in Philadelphia. THEN PURCHASE 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


SOLD ON A GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 





BAUGH & SONS, {*rcms™°} 20 §. DELAWARE AVE., PHILA. 


Send for Circular showing Analysis. 
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